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CONSTRUCTION OF EDUCATIONAL AND PERSONNEL TESTS 


By Kenneth L. Bean, Baylor University. 231 pages, $4.50 


Of vital interest to all teachers, this book explains clearly and concisely exactly 
how to plan and construct aptitude and achievement tests at both school and 
college levels and on all subjects. It is valuable also in developing performance 
tests of skill as well as written tests of knowledge and abilities. Principles and 
applications are offered with simplicity and intelligibility, and complex statistical 


methods are avoided. 


THE STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


By Maurice D. Woolf and Jeanne A. Woolf. 416 pages, $5.00 


Here is an extremely comprehensive program for student personnel work at both 
high school and college levels, with suggestions for the integration of the two pro- 
grams. Varied phases of personnel work are brought together showing how the 
important student centered philosophy can be applied to such diverse phases as 
self government in residence halls, orientation of new students, student leader 


training, and citizenship training. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By Dugald S. Arbuckle, Boston University. 352 pages, $4.75 


In a well-written, modern treatment, this volume gives co:nplete consideration 
to and detailed descriptions of the various student personnel services in institu- 
tions of higher learning. Woven around the strong philosophical thread which 
runs throughout the text is a wealth of thoroughly practical examples of tech- 
niques, methods, and special procedures used in different institutions. Included 
also is a valuable appendix of forms, charts, cards, etc. 


DEVELOPMENTAL GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By Wilson Little, Sacramento State College; and A. L. Chapman, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 330 pages, $4.50 


Presenting a practical approach to guidance for present and prospective teach- 
ers, this text concentrates upon an understanding of the pupils’ problems in a 
readable, theoretically sound treatment. Problems proved, by long term in- 
vestigation, most important to secondary school youths are first established, 
then explained psychologically and socially. Finally, suggested procedures are 
offered by which guidance services may be harmonized with pupils’ needs. 
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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


NATIONAL PICTURE OF PUPIL PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Number of counselors: Arthur Jones and Leonard Miller have 
completed survey for Office of Education on pupil personnel and 
guidance services. For purposes of this study school counselor 
was defined as "a member of the school staff who has been given 
a definite assignment for guidance work and who has had some 
specialized preparation for this service." There was total of 
18,197 counselors serving only junior or senior high schools or 
full school systems. This is 120 per cent increase over 8,229 
reported by individual high schools in 1945-1946. The 1952-1953 
study shows 8,153 serving half-time or more for all states. 

There were also 711 counselors serving elementary schools, 408 
serving half-time or more, and 303 less, making total of 18,908 
counselors serving in both elementary and secondary schools. 
Based on estimated high school enrollment of 8,250,000 in 1952- 
1953, there was average of 453.4 pupils per counselor in public 
high schools. Actual figure is probably somewhat lower, since 
eight states didn't report number of counselors serving less than 
half-time. 

Certification: Certification requirements for school coun- 
selors are mandatory in 21 states, District of Columbia, and three 
territories. In eight states they are optional. Nine states have 
no counselor-—certification plans under way. Over 1,000 colleges 
and universities offer one or more courses in preparing coun— 
selors. About 175 of these offer graduate training for advanced 
degrees in this field. , 

State organization: Thirty-two states and three territories 
administer guidance services under Division of Vocational Educa-— 
tion. Two of these states have dual administrative structure with 
part of services centered in vocational division and another part 
under instructional division or other unit. Fifteen states have 
centered services in Division of Instruction. Thirty-two states, 
District of Columbia, and two territories have compiled direc-— 
tories of local counselors. 

Per capita costs: Analysis of costs of local guidance serv— 
ices for selected schools in California shows average cost per 
pupil varied from $7 to about $12.50. Lowest costs were in large 


cities. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF ENGINEERS 


Demand for engineers: Last September a representative of 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company questioned representa- 
tives of 143 firms as to their needs for technical graduates in- 
cluding engineers. Summary of results is reported in Newsletter 
No. 47 of Engineering Manpower Commission of Engineers Joint 
Council. Fifty-two per cent said they were hunting for same 
number of graduates in 1954 as in 1953; 30 per cent said they 
wanted more; and 24 per cent said they wanted fewer. Last year 
figures on this same question were, 56 per cent wanted same, 33 
per cent wanted more, 10 per cent wanted less. Three companies 
reported that in 1953 they hired between 0 and 25 per cent of 
number of men they sought. Twenty-four company representatives 
reported they hired between 26 and 50 per cent of what they sought. 
Another 24 hired 61 and 75 per cent of what they sought. Sixty- 
four hired between 76 and 100 per cent of what they sought. 

Beginning salaries: Eight per cent of companies stated that 
in 1954 their gross salary offers to men without previous business 
or industrial experience will range from $301 to $325; 36 per cent 
mentioned figure between $326 and $350; and 44 per cent were ready 
to pay between $351 and $375. Last year same question was an-— 
swered, 42 per cent paying between $301 and $325; 43 per cent be- 
tween $326 and $350; and 6 per cent between $351 and $375. 
Seventy-seven companies said they were paying same salary in 1954 
as in 1953, while 62 companies were ready to offer more. Not one 
intends to offer lower salary. 

Supply of engineering graduates: Number of engineering 
graduates is expected to vary from 21,300 in 1953 to 17,000 in 
1954 to 20,000 in 1955 to 26,000 in 1956. Numbers available for 
civilian employment are estimated at 21,000 in 1953, 16,400 in 
1954, 13,700 in 1955, 15,700 in 1956. 


REPORT ON KOREA GI BILL 


Few changes in plans: During first 15 months of Korea GI 
Bill training program, about 230,000 post—Korean vets have en-— 
rolled in nation's classrooms, on—job training benches and on-farm 
training programs, says VA. Less than 4,000, or only one and one— 
half per cent, have made the one-—and—only change of program al-— 
lowed under law. Remainder have stayed with original goals. 
Post—Korean vets are applying to VA for vocational counseling at 
rate of more than 3,000 a month. 
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HOW GUIDANCE RELATES 


To the Curriculum 


Te HAD BEEN referred to the counselor 
by his English teacher who had written 
the following note: “Tony does absolutely 
nothing in my class—except to disturb it. 
When I asked him if he were going to sit 
there and do nothing all term he replied, 
‘That is my intention.’ You can see what 
effect such behavior would have on the 
morale of my class. I think he should be 
transferred to another school.” 

In the course of the interview with Tony 
the counselor asked, “What's wrong with 
school, Tony, that makes you dislike it so 
much?” 

Tony: “It don’t make sense.” 

Counselor: “You mean. . . .” 

Tony: “I don’t see any use for the sub- 
jects I’m taking. I want to quit school and 
go to work.” 

Counselor: “What kind of work are you 
interested in, Tony?” 

Tony: “I'd like to work in a print shop.” 

Counselor: “Perhaps you could while 
you're still in school.” 

Tony: “But there’s no print shop in this 
school.” 

Counselor: “That's true, but there's a 
print shop in town. Maybe we could ar- 
range to have you work there in the after- 
noon. One of our graduates owns the shop 
and I think we could arrange it with him. 
Let’s ask Mr. B (the principal) if he will 
approve this program for you.” 


In this case the principal was willing to 
make any adjustment that would be for the 
good of the individual student. The coun- 
selor arranged for Tony to take English, 


Rut Stranc is Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. This article was 
given at a joint meeting of the Los Angeles County 
Guidance and Research and Curriculum Staffs, Feb- 
ruary, 1953. 
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civics, and physical education in the morn- 
ing and to work in a print shop in the 
afternoon. ‘There he was supervised by a 
former graduate who was willing to co- 
operate with the school in providing ex- 
periences this pupil needed. 

But many times the counselor is blocked 
in his efforts to help a student discover and 
develop his potentialities by lack of suit- 
able experiences under the control of the 
school. 

At present the relation of guidance to 
the curriculum is unclear. Some writers 
treat the two as distinct areas of education: 
teachers are responsible for the intellectual 
development of pupils; guidance workers 
for their social and emotional development. 
Others would include guidance as part of 
the curriculum—as merely one of the edu- 
cational experiences that the child has in 
school. 

Possibly the relation between the two 
may best be represented by two overlapping 
circles. There is an area common to both 
curriculum and guidance; on the other 
hand, each has distinctive features of its 
own. The common area is where guidance 
and curriculum merge and interact; the 
curriculum affects guidance and guidance 
influences the curriculum. The special 
curriculum area includes all the technical 
aspects of establishing and modifying a cur- 
riculum, and the ways and means of pro- 
viding each child with the experiences 
which he needs. The guidance area em- 
phasizes the individualized aspect of teach- 
ing, plus all the technical aspects of coun- 
seling and psychotherapy. 

A film illustrated this distinction quite 
well. In one classroom the teacher was 
reading aloud an appropriate selection from 
a great play. The pupils were apparently 
having a fine experience in the apprecia- 
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by 
RUTH STRANG 


tion of literature; they were giving whole- 
hearted attention to the reading. The 
pupils’ response to or interaction with this 
educational environment was of high qual- 
ity. In another room the pupils were 
watching and listening with equal absorp- 
tion while the teacher demonstrated a prin- 
ciple of physics. In each class the pupils 
were having a worth-while educational ex- 
perience; each pupil was extracting from 
it whatever was of immediate use and value 
to him. Both classes were receiving cur- 
ricular experiences, but not guidance per 
se. In a third classroom, however, the 
teacher observed that one boy took no part 
in the class discussion. She had also no- 
ticed that he stood apart on the playground. 
She sat down beside him and talked with 
him; she began to see how school looked 
to him. Learning that he had a good sing- 
ing voice, she asked him to take a solo part 
in a program which a class committee was 
giving. This was guidance—establishing a 
personal relation, gaining understanding of 
the individual pupil, and making available 
to him an experience which he needed for 
his best development. 

Some will say, “Every good teacher does 
that.” True, but according to the present 
terminology this constitutes the guidance 
aspect of teaching. Providing suitable ex- 
periences and materials of instruction com- 
prises the curriculum aspect of education. 

Guidance and curriculum are closely re- 
lated in at least five ways: 


1. An unsuitable curriculum will create 
more problems than a large staff of coun- 
selors can correct. 

. An inadequate curriculum will block 
effective guidance. 

3. Insights gained in the guidance of indi- 

vidual pupils should be used in curricu- 

lum modification. 
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4. Many phases of guidance may lead to 
ward curriculum modification. 

5. Guidance through groups is an impor- 

tant part of the curriculum. 


Effects of Unsuitable Curriculum 


Many pupils become behavior problems 
and delinquents because of dissatisfaction 
with school. One gifted pupil wrote, 
“When I was in elementary school 1 was 
one of the worst citizens there was. Then 
a certain teacher I had gave me a chance to 
use my ideas to advantage, instead of think- 
ing up ways to misbehave.” Another said, 
“Until I reached the fourth grade I was 
continually bored. I knew the answers, 
but the teacher got tired of calling on me. 
So I took to conversing with my neighbors, 
for lack of anything else to do.” Of 187 
boys studied at New York State’s Randall 
Island Reformatory, not one could read at 
his level of mental ability; 90 per cent had 
failed in school. Among 347 juvenile de- 
linquents at the Delaware County, Penn- 
sylvania, Juvenile Court two-thirds had 
misbehaved at school, played truant, or 
disliked school. The sequence leading to 
juvenile delinquency is well known: un- 
suitable curriculum and poor methods of 
instruction—truancy—association with a 
gang of older delinquents—law violation= 
a court record, and, as a result, difficulty in 
getting accepted by the community. 

Equally important, though less obvious, 
are the other kinds of maladjustment which 
result from an unsuitable curriculum: Pu- 
pils have little opportunity for purposeful 
learning; gifted children lapse into lazy 
habits; feelings of inferiority and inade- 
quacy of others are intensified; and many 
experience academic failure with all of its 
family reverberations. 

The counselor is up against a blank wall, 
if, after he has helped a pupil discover his 
needs, he finds there is no provision for 
meeting them. Too often, counselors feel 
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tively that the pupil will progress step by 


that they have to take sides with the school 
against the pupil and support outmoded 
educational philosophy and practices. Un- 
der these conditions, their job becomes one 
of helping pupils succeed in an unsuitable 
program. Or they go their own way, work- 
ing aloof from the teacher and the cur- 
riculum committee. 

The counselor is fortunate who has a 
guidance-minded principal who will sanc- 
tion the use of community resources to sup- 
plement the experiences offered by the 
school. For example, in the case of Tony, 
who was taking an unsuitable academic 
curriculum—the only one available in his 
school—the principal arranged for him to 
work in a print shop in the town as part 
of his high school program. In New York 
City, a number of specialized high schools 
serve pupils who have specific interests. In 
Pittsburgh, Saturday morning art classes 
at the art museum enrich the curriculum 
of talented pupils. 

To make counseling fully effective, cur- 
riculum makers must, in various ingenious 
ways, provide the educational experiences 
which “developmental counseling” shows 
is desirable and necessary for each pupil. 


Curriculum Modification 


From intimate contact with individual 
pupils, the counselor gains insight into 
their needs. For example, the counselor 
finds many reading problems on all grade 
levels. These discoveries should lead to: 
(1) an examination of the methods of 
teaching reading in the primary grades; (2) 
more effective developmental reading 
throughout elementary and high school 
(learning to read is a lifetime process); (3) 
provision of reading materials suitable to 
the wide range of reading ability and inter- 
est represented in every class. 

In his interviews with pupils and parents 
the counselor also detects dissatisfaction 
with school which stems from a curriculum 
that seems remote from daily living, and 
fails to afford many pupils a reasonable 
amount of success. This discovery raises 
the questions of how to make school work 
more meaningful, how to teach so effec- 


step without unnecessary failure; and how 
to adapt instruction to individual needs. 

Almost all phases of guidance lead to 
curriculum modification. For example, 
Richard March of the Los Angeles County 
staff described how parent conferences led 
to a more specific study of the reading cur- 
riculum. The teachers were confronted 
with the question of what to report to 
parents: What were their reading objec- 
tives in a given grade comprising a wide 
range of reading ability? So the teachers 
began to think through the progression of 
reading experiences desirable in their 
grades. The next question was one that 
parents might raise: “Why is this particular 
objective important?” Parents might also 
ask teachers, “How do you help children 
to attain this objective and why do you 
teach it that way?” Thus teachers who 
were at first interested in improving parent 
conferences, and not at all interested in 
curriculum modification, began to work on 
curriculum in a most fundamental and 
specific way. 

Guidance techniques also serve as a source 
of insights into curriculum needs: 


(a) Through observation teachers can 
see where pupils’ interest is high, where 
apathy prevails; where class work is too 
hard or too easy for individual children; 
where a particular learning process has been 
well or poorly analyzed. 

(b) Through testing teachers see where 
pupils are under-achieving or over-achiev- 
ing. This points to the need for further 
study of these pupils and raises the ques- 
tions “Why?” “With what consequences?” 
“In what specific areas?” 

(c) Through subjective compositions by 
the pupils teachers gain insights into the 
effectiveness of the curriculum and methods 
of instruction. 

(d) Through follow-up studies, often 
made by guidance workers, teachers may 
become aware of poor instruction in Eng- 
lish; they may be encouraged by the appre- 
ciation of mathematics courses expressed by 
boys who have gone into the Service; they 
may recognize students’ desire for more life- 
adjustment content in the curriculum. 

(e) Through interviews in which, for 
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example, retarded readers have told how 
they were allowed to sit in class and do busy 
work, without receiving any help—at least 
that’s the way it looked to them. Often, of 
course, pupils fail to recognize the learning 
that is actually taking place. 


Child study, curriculum, and guidance 
interact with one another. Child study un- 
covers needs for educational experiences 


guidance, individual pupils are helped to 
choose and succeed in experiences that help 
them to develop their potentialities. Both 
curriculum and guidance have specialized 
aspects which are difficult to combine in the 
training of a single person. Only by work- 
ing closely together can curriculum and 
guidance departments most effectively con- 
tribute to the development of all the chil- 
dren. 


which the curriculum can supply. Through 


THE LIMITED MORAL OUTLOOK 


The doctrine of minds, as independent substances, leads directly not merely 
to private worlds of experience, but also to private worlds of morals. The 
moral institutions can be held to apply only to the strictly private world of 
psychological experience. Accordingly, self-respect, and the making the 
most of your own individual opportunities, together constituted the officient 
morality of the leaders among the industrialists of that (the nineteenth 
century) period. The western world is now suffering from the limited moral 
outlook of the three previous generations.—Alfred North Whitehead in 
Science and the Modern World. 


SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


The man in the street still thinks in terms of a necessary antagonism between 
society and the individual. In large measure this is because in our civilization 
the regulative activities of society are singled out, and we tend to identify 
society with the restrictions the law imposes on us... This basis for a 
fundamental antagonism between society and the individual is naive indeed 
when it is extended as a basic philosophical and political notion. Society is 
only incidentally and in certain situations regulative, and law is not equivalent 
to the social order.—Ruth Benedict in Patterns of Culture. 
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THE TOWN TELLS TEENS 
about jobs 


bosses of those who enter the 
seven high schools of Evansville, Indiana, 
never go to college. Most of these students 
will be a part of this city’s labor force in 
one to four years. What are their ideas 
about Evansville industry? Where did they 
get their information? Wouldn't it be 
better if their ideas were based on facts 
supplied by the men who know the most 
about Evansville industry? This sort of 
“two-plus-two-equals four’’ reasoning pro- 
duced a career-planning project that re- 
sulted in a 192-page illustrated book called, 
Your Career Opportunities in Evansville 
Industry. 

Both educators and industrial managers 
were shocked to learn—from a survey by the 
Curriculum Commission—that one-third of 
Evansville’s high school students plan to 
work elsewhere after completing their edu- 
cation. 

They couldn't understand it. Evansville 
manufacturers prided themselves on the 
city’s wartime record of industrial harmony. 
Even though the number of factory em- 
ployees at one time reached 67,000, not one 
day’s work was lost during the war as a 
result of a labor-management dispute. 
After the war, Evansville’s industrial em- 
ployment almost equaled three times the 
pre-war record. 

Why, then, did 33 per cent of Evansville’s 
high school students reply, in a question- 
naire about their future plans, that they 
intended to live elsewhere? 

Some managers pointed out that, “The 
grass always looks greener on the other side 
of the fence.” Others said the youngsters 
simply did not know the career opportuni- 
ties that exist in their home town. This 


H. F. WittiaMs, Jr., is Public Relations Director 
of the Evansville, Indiana, Manufacturers’ and 
Employers’ Association. 


theory had some facts to support it, for the 
survey showed that most of the high school 
students did not even know the products 
manufactured by the city’s most important 
plants. 

Evansville’s manufacturers decided to try 
education as the means of showing the new 
generation the opportunities in their home 
town. 

The public relations committee of the 
Manufacturers’ Association approved an 
extensive—and expensive—project to show 
the young men and women their career op- 
portunities in Evansville industry. These 
words ultimately becaine the title of a 192- 
page book illustrated with more than 100 
pictures of jobs in Evansville plants. 

Your Career Opportunities in Evansville 
Industry almost wrote itself—with the as- 
sistance of 91 local and nationally promi- 
nent experts. 

Detailed plans were checked by a four- 
member Educational Activities Committee 
composed of officers of local industrial cor- 
porations. Before each chapter was 
printed, the manuscript was submitted to 
a school editorial board and to a committee 
of authorities on personnel matters—a vice- 
president for personnel, an education and 
training director, an industrial relations di- 
rector, the local manager of the Indiana 
Employment Security Division, and the stu- 
dent placement director of Evansville Col- 
lege. 

The Technical Committee was aug- 
mented by 26 local consultants—a super- 
visor of methods and rates, a milling re- 
search engineer, a plant superintendent, a 
wage administrator, a vice-president of a 
utilities corporation, a vice-president of an 
electronic research organization, the presi- 
dent of a rubber products company, a labor 
relations director, a comptroller, a manu- 
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by H. F. WILLIAMS, JR. 


facturing engineer, printers, engravers, tech- 
nical directors, and other executives. 

The School Editorial Board included the 
director of secondary education, the director 
of vocational and adult education, the di- 
rector of attendance and guidance, and a 
representative number of classroom in- 
structors. 

Out-of-town educational consultants in- 
cluded Donald T. Paterson, University of 
Minnesota; Frances L. Clayton, University 
of Minnesota; Elvin S. Eyester, Indiana 
University; Fred A. Miller, Mid-West Edu- 
cational Director of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

Technical research work was done by 
four field workers of the Indiana Employ- 
ment Security Division, who were loaned 
part-time to the project. 


A Three-Year Project 


Evansville’s career-planning project was 
nearly three years a-borning. The idea 
occurred at a luncheon of school officials 
and the Evansville Manufacturers’ and Em- 
ployers’ Association's Educational Activi- 
ties Committee late in 1949. The meeting 
was over, and the public school superin- 
tendent had started to leave to keep an 
appointment. 

“I think manufacturers should show the 
youngsters the opportunities offered by in- 
dustry in our city,” said the chairman, 
Walter W. Noelting, vice-president of the 
Faultless Caster Corporation. 

Superintendent Ralph J. Becker sat 
down, temporarily forgetting his appoint- 


ment. It developed that the Curriculum 
Commission of the public schools was at 
that moment preparing a statistical report 
showing that most local high school students 
were unable even to name the products 
manufactured by the city’s largest em. 
ployers. 

The Association's Public Relations Policy 
Committee, therefore, decided to start a 
career guidance project by publishing six 
four-page lesson supplements on the eco- 
nomic history of Evansville. The Associa- 
tion promoted student interest by seven 
radio forums, each featuring students of a 
different high school; by visits of some 980 
students to 28 plants; by talks by members 
of the Speakers’ Squadron of Evansville 
Industry before high school assemblies; and 
by intensive newspaper and radio coverage 
of its annual high school essay contest. 

The boys and girls wrote more essays 
than they had written in the previous four 
years of the contest, when the themes had 
been on national topics. Encouraged, the 
Policy Committee authorized publishing 
study aids on career opportunities in Evans- 
ville industry. 

The first six months of 1952 were devoted 
to promoting the idea with the companies 
that sponsor the community-wide public 
relations program of the Association. The 
promotion was pointed to the annual public 
relations dinner, when the sponsors were 
hosts to the city’s schoolteachers and to the 
39 prize winners of the essay contest. Theme 
of the meeting was “You Hold the Key,” 
i.e., the key to information about jobs. 
This motif was stressed in teaser mailings. 

After the dinner, the spotlight was played 
on groups of six prize winners as the 
youngsters marched across the room, each 
to the accompaniment of the song of their 
high school. 

“We need well-educated citizens,” Su- 
perintendent Becker told the 300 persons 
who attended the dinner. “We must make 
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sure that our best potential leadership is 
found and developed—and that it remains 
in Evansville.” 

Louis Ruthenburg, chairman of the 
Board of Servel, Inc., told the audience: 
“By helping high school students choose 
their careers in Evansville, we are project- 
ing ourselves into the future. The career 
guidance project is directed to the natural 
interests of the students in their own fu- 
ture.” 

“By pooling your resources and company 
data, you will be investing in your em- 
ployees of tomorrow,” said Thomas J. Mor- 
ton, Jr., chairman of the Public Relations 
Policy Committee and president of the 
Hoosier Cardinal Corporation, who pre- 
sided. 

Mr. Morton requested the guests to re- 
move the floral centerpiece on each table. 
This revealed sets of miniature flop-over 
charts. After each guest had set up his 
chart, Mr. Morton outlined the ideas pre- 
sented in the 24-page brochure. 

Eight additional manufacturers became 
sponsors of the public relations program, 
bringing the total to 59 companies—the 
largest number since the community-wide 
program was organized 15 years ago. 

Early in July, four job analysts of the 
Indiana Employment Security division met 
with the five members of the PR staff. The 
two-day meeting had been arranged as a 
means of finding the answer to this tough 
problem: Of the 22,000 jobs defined by 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
which are the key jobs in Evansville indus- 
try? The job analysts agreed to try to find 
out by individually interviewing the man- 
agers of some 30 pilot plants. 


Questionnaire Developed 


From their job descriptions, the PR staff 
developed a questionnaire to end all ques- 
tionnaires. It contained 32 pages, 17 inches 
high and 21 inches wide—too impressive- 
looking to be thrown away and too big to 
fit into the average desk drawer. The ques- 
tionnaire was distributed by taxicab to 200 
plants one afternoon with the request that 
the sheets be filled in within a week. More 
than two-thirds of the companies, employ- 


ing three-fourths of the industrial workers, 
complied. 

When the reports were analyzed, the staft 
discovered that Evansville industry offers 
almost 300 types of work that are key jobs. 
None of these jobs is an entry job; all of 
them are important enough to be career- 
terminals or, at least, important stations on 
the way. 

The Technical Committee decided these 
criteria: 


1. Since the top jobs available are limited in num- 
ber, the dignity of the smaller jobs should be 
stressed. Barriers to promotion should be noted 
as well as the line of progress. The top jobs 
should be used as an incentive. 

. The book should include the information that 
specialized jobs within individual companies are 
filled from within the ranks whenever possible. 
This would include “on-the-job training.” 


To publish mere descriptions of all these 
jobs would have made incredibly dull read- 
ing for Evansville youngsters. The solu- 
tion seemed' to be “the four S’s—the sights, 
the sounds, the smells, and the significance 
of the jobs. This was hard, detailed work, 
requiring the part-time services of ten re- 
searchers who collected information about 
the history and economics of the eight in- 
dustries surveyed. Four writers combined 
the reports of the job analysts and the eco- 
nomic researchers. The writers added in- 
formation about qualifications, training, 
and opportunities of each type of job. 

Then the writing started, just before 
Thanksgiving. To meet the printer’s dead- 
lines, it was necessary to write final copy, 
prepare illustrations, and plan layouts for 
32 printed pages every eight days, including 
the time needed to check the tentative 
manuscript with both the Technical Com- 
mittee and the Editorial Board. 

Every piece of copy was rewritten at least 
four times, and one section was rewritten 11 
times. The No. 1 criterion was accuracy. 
No. 2 was interest—words and pictures, facts 
and ideas that high school students can 
understand. 

Final copy writing started in mid-Novem- 
ber. The staff worked Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays. There were few hours when 
the offices were vacant. Often, when the 
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stenographers arrived in the morning, two 
or three statt members would still be there, 
and would continue work until a given 
phase of the job was completed. 

Seven thousand copies of this book were 
contributed to the schools—the first attempt 
to describe and picture all the key industrial 
jobs in any American city, in terms the high 
school students can understand. ‘The book 
was a study aid for students competing in 
the Association's “Career Planning” contest, 
and it will be used for a textbook for fresh- 
men. The book is designed to be used in 
the classroom each year for the next five 
years. 

The final book is 9 inches wide, 12 inches 
high, and 192 pages long, printed by letter- 
press, partly in two colors. It contains these 
chapters: Chapter 1, “Choosing Your 
Career,” outlining how to use the book; 
Chapters 2 through 8, describing and pic- 
turing Your Career Opportunities in Evans- 
ville Industry in the following industries— 
wood, metal, textile products, chemical 
products, food, printing, and public utili- 
ties. Chapters 9 through 12 cover main- 
tenance jobs, clerical jobs, professional and 
technical jobs, and management jobs, re- 
gardless of the specific industry in which 
these types of jobs may be found. The last 
chapter is called, “What’s Ahead for You?” 

The underlying idea of Your Career is 
this: “There is no future for the unskilled, 
and very little for the semi-skilled . . . in 
1900, America required the services of 11 
million common laborers. Now, although 
the population has more than tripled, this 
nation needs only about six million un- 
skilled workers. There will be even fewer 
required ten years from now, for machines 
are taking over most back-bending mo- 
notonous chores like ditchdigging.” (Page 
166) 

At the end of most of the chapters are 
tables relating civilian jobs to military jobs 
in the four branches of the Armed Forces, 


for students who expect to go into service. 


The work of the job analysts is reproduced 
in “A Dictionary of Job Opportunities in 
Evansville Industry.” There are two ap- 
pendices: “How This Book Happened” and 
“Who Did What to Produce This Book,” 
plus a general index. 


Was It Worth It? 


Was Your Career worth what it cost in 
time and money? 

One answer is the number of career-plan- 
ning notebooks produced by Evansville’s 
high school students this year. Almost 3,100 
boys and girls entered notebooks in the As- 
sociation’s $1,150 contest on, “My Career 
Opportunities in Evansville.” This is about 
45 per cent of the city’s 7,000 students. 

Managers of the 59 companies that paid 
for the book say that they will more than 
receive their money's worth in the years to 
come, because they expect their youngest 
employees to have a clearer idea of the 
career opportunities offered by Evansville 
industry. 

The members of the Public Relations 
Policy Committee listened with relish to a 
report by Sister Irmingard, principal of the 
Mater Dei High School, who said: “The 
most bored boy in school, whom I shall call 
Orville, interrupted his teacher while she 
was explaining how to use the book. Or- 
ville said, ‘Hey, teacher, look what's on 
page 114." The teacher was so amazed at 
any expression of Orville’s interest in any- 
thing that she and the whole class turned 
to page 114 to see what was so interesting.” 
(It was the guillotine cutter. He had read 
Dicken’s Tale of Two Cities, and he was 
interested to learn that this bindery tool is 
a direct descendant of “the device used to 
behead members of royal and noble fami- 
lies during the French Revolution.”) 

Will the book pay off? That question 
can be answered only by asking a question: 
“Does it pay for industry to be a good 
neighbor, and then to make sure that the 
people of the community realize it?” 
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WHY GUIDANCE 
In the Elementary School? 


‘Take account of individual differences. 

Meet children’s emotional needs. 

Provide for the whole child. 

Give children love and security. 

Respect children as persons. 

The growth and development of children are the 
major aims of education. 

Early prevention of maladjustment is more im- 
portant than later efforts at adjustment. 


1 bese and hundreds of other mental hy- 
giene maxims roll glibly from our 
tongues. At countless university extension 
courses, at teacher institutes, summer ses- 
sions, educational conferences, PTA meet- 
ings, forums, workshops, panels, discussion 
groups, and lectures, “needs of children” 
are repeated. “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident,” and develop new techniques 
to make them more evident. Films, slides, 
tape recordings, sociodramas, dramatic 
plays, group dynamics and 6-6 discussions 
are but a few of these techniques. 

Where does all this get us in terms of 
what happens to children? Are teachers 
being made to feel less adequate to deal 
with children in the classroom? Are par- 
ents being made anxious about their chil- 
dren, and is their potentiality for action 
therefore paralyzed by what seem to them 
impossible strictures? Some maintain that 
this is happening. But need it happen? Is 
it not possible to translate the knowledge 
and experience gained from the research 
and clinical work of psychiatry, psychology, 
medicine, and social work into reasonable 
practices leading to desirable outcomes? 
Certainly there is need for an energetic ap- 
proach, based on the best available knowl- 
edge about human behavior, to retard the 
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rapidly accelerating trend toward serious 
maladjustment. While we spend our 
energies on debates of theories, mental 
hospitals and psychiatric clinics are becom- 
ing more crowded, juvenile delinquency is 
on the increase, and personal and social mal- 
adjustment becomes more common and 
more palpable. 

There are no miracles in this field; there 
are no panaceas; nor are there any sure-fire 
specific remedies. There are, however, 
some convincing leads as to directions to 
travel. Guidance workers must extract 
from these leads ideas for expanding the 
relatively limited guidance goals of the past 
and bringing them up to date for present 
conditions. 

In many respects the guidance movement 
has made tremendous strides and has ex- 
erted great influence on the educational 
process over the past 40 years. In other 
instances, however, the guidance field has 
not kept pace with developments and needs. 
As happens so often in all professions, ac- 
cepted practice has become routinized and 
stylized, and change is resisted by many 
practitioners. Two areas in which change 
is overdue in the guidance field are: (1) 
continued emphasis on guidance in the sec- 
ondary school or higher, to the neglect of 
the population below secondary school 
level, and (2) continued emphasis on the 
mechanics of the guidance process, like the 
presentation of occupational information, 
psychological testing, record keeping, and 
guidance toward schools and jobs, almost to 
the exclusion of attention to child growth 
and development, personal and social ad- 
justment, and other dynamic factors of ad- 
justment. Guidance of adolescents in sec- 
ondary schools is, of course, very important: 
if anything, there is too little of it. But to 
begin guidance at age 14, as though life 
began then, is contrary to all we know about 
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personality formation. In the same way, 
occupational information, psychological 
testing, and vocational guidance are also 
very important, and more rather than less 
of these are needed. But to guide for voca- 
tions without taking into account the vast 
amount of evidence from industry about the 
vocational maladjustment of competent 
workers because of personal, emotional and 
social factors, is to guide blindly. 


Guidance for Young Children 


This discussion will be limited to one of 
the areas mentioned above as requiring the 
attention of guidance workers—the need for 
provision of guidance services to young 
children. It is a commonplace that the 
prevention of maladjustment and the in- 
culcation of habits of adjustment at an early 
age yield greater dividends than later efforts 
to undo the results of poor adjustment. 
Everybody admits this; but, like the weather, 
no one, or very few, do anything about it. 
When those in authority in educational 
circles are approached about the need for 
guidance services in the elementary schools, 
the response usually is “What for? These 
voung children aren’t ready for jobs or col- 
lege; or “We have special classes for the 
mentally retarded; isn’t that enough?” Oc- 
casionally the response is, “We need more 
child guidance services for the extreme devi- 
ates, but can’t afford it just now.” And 
sometimes we hear, “In the elementary 
schools, every teacher is a counselor, so why 
have guidance specialists?” 

These statements, heard often, are the 
logical outcomes of a philosophy of guid- 
ance fostered by guidance workers over the 
past 40 years. It is a type of guidance that 
can be labeled “catastrophic.” It aims to 
provide assistance in emergencies—when a 
course or school has to be selected; when a 
job has to be obtained; when failure has 
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occurred; when school is being dropped; 
when delinquency has been engaged in, or 
truancy, or inappropriate behavior, or when 
some other grave crisis occurs. It is at these 
times that guidance workers are expected 
to plunge in suddenly, and rapidly arrive 
at decisions that will solve the problem or 
clear up the undesirable situation. In more 
advanced guidance programs, the counselor 
will assist the client in arriving at solutions. 
This in spite of long experience that tells us 
that it is much too late to do a great deal 
after failure, or truancy, or school leaving, 
or delinquency has occurred. 

How much more logical is it to approach 
the process of education from the very be- 
ginning as a planned means of personality 
development. With such an outlook, guid- 
ance becomes an adjunct of education, a 
positive force, rather than the negative one 
that appears only in emergencies. Guidance 
then becomes a means of child development 
rather than a tool for handling crises. De- 
velopmental guidance is concerned with 
child personality development in all its 
phases, without, however, taking over the 
functions of the educator. It is concerned 
with the child’s learning process, and leaves 
the teaching to the teacher. It is involved 
in the child’s physical, social, emotional, and 
moral development, but the guidance 
worker does not take over the functions of 
the physician, social worker, psychiatrist, or 
clergyman. The modern guidance worker 
in the elementary school must have consider- 
able orientation in all of these specialties, 
but must be a great deal besides. He must 
supply the integrating force, be less ab- 
sorbed with the specialties listed than the 
specialists, and more concerned with the 
manner in which these specialties affect the 
growth and development of each child. 


The Teacher Needs Help 


Cannot the classroom teacher be this 
catalytic agent? Definitely, but she cannot 
do the job without assistance. Unless her 
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teaching incorporates the best in mental 
hygiene and child development, she will not 
be as effective as she should be in her teach- 
ing, but her major concern is with instruc- 
tion, whether her methods are traditional, 
progressive, or in-between. She has a group 
tor whom she is responsible the entire school 
day. She has neither the time, the training, 
the resources, nor the experience to do what 
the modern guidance worker can do for in- 
dividual children. In elementary schools 
which have the services of a modern trained 
guidance worker, or  teacher-counselor, 
almost every teacher in the school functions 
better in the guidance of her children than 
in schools where no such services are avail- 
able. But she needs the assistance and ad- 
vice of that guidance worker. 

The guidance worker or teacher-counselor 
serves as much as teacher-trainer and con- 
sultant as he does as guidance worker. To 
begin with, he functions as a conveycr of 
the guidance and menial hygiene point of 
view. He may do this through conferences, 
or consultation, or demonstration, or work 
with individual children. Doesn't the 
principal do this? Certainly. But the 
principal, unless he has charge of a very 
small school, has more than enough to do 
in his administrative and leadership re- 
sponsibilities. The principal is always the 
head of the school, but he can no more do 
the guidance work of his school than he can 
do all the teaching. For an effective guid- 
ance program, the principal must stand 
solidly behind it, or it cannot function. 
The principal sets the tone of the school, 
and the guidance worker who does not have 
the full support of the principal had better 
not attempt to work in that school. 

How about the school psychologist, or 
social worker, if there is one? They are 
specialists in mental hygiene, but their 
specialized functions make it necessary to 
devote most of their time to those functions. 
In many small school systems the practice of 
engaging guidance-trained psychologists to 
serve both as guidance workers and school 
psychologists has been noted in recent years. 
Probably this practice will spread; and more 
and more do we see psychologists obtaining 
training in guidance, and guidance workers 
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taking intensive training in psychology. 
Perhaps the future guidance worker in ele- 
mentary schools will be a fusion of the two 
professions. In ideal situations, particu- 
larly in large school systems, the clinical 
professions, that is, psychiatry, psychology, 
social work, and medicine, are as necessary 
to complement the work of the guidance 
worker as the latter is to complement that 
of the classroom teacher. In a one-room 
school house, one teacher can be teacher, 
principal, janitor, and guidance worker for 
children of all ages and grades. In a time 
of specialization, mass education, and rapid 
social changes, however, the teacher can do 
the guidance of her children up to a point; 
the trained guidance worker must be avail- 
able for direction, consultation, and more 
intensive guidance work; and the child 
guidance or mental hygiene clinic, or their 
equivalent, is essential when even more 
specialized and intensive services are re- 
quired. In a well-rounded guidance pro- 
gram these three facets of guidance function 
jointly for a single objective: the best ad- 
justment of each child. They do not com- 
pete with each other. 


Where to Find Personnel 


Assuming that communities will recognize 
the importance of such guidance work in 
elementary schools with younger children, 
and be willing to pay for it, where will they 
obtain personnel with the requisite training, 
experience, and competence? There are 
numerous excellent training centers in edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, in in- 
dividual counseling, in group work, in clini- 
cal psychology, and in social work. The 
counselor of young children must 
skills culled from all of these fields. Even 
if training centers offering the optimum 
combination of skills existed, it would not 
be feasible to require such extensive train- 
ing for salaries paid to guidance workers 
today. This may not be the ultimate an- 
swer to the problem, but the only practi- 
cable one open to most of us at present is 
in-service training of available personnel, 
coupled with selective supplementary train- 
ing by the regular training institutions. In 
a large school system the personnel potential 
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exists among the guidance workers and the 
teachers, but, since the former are over their 
heads in guidance responsibilities in junior 
and senior high schools, they cannot be 
spared ior the younger children. Besides, 
guidance work with younger children re- 
quires such complete re-orientation tor most 
guidance workers that retraining does not 
seem feasible. 

Where effective taining of personnel in 
the elementary schools has occurred, em- 
phasis has been placed upon developing 
fresh materials, dynamic in nature, which 
will provide teachers and specialists with 
sensitive means of knowing more about 
their children. ‘Thus, the emergence of a 
guidance program in the elementary schools 
has made an important contribution to 
another area in which change is overdue in 
the guidance field: the change from com- 
plete emphasis upon the mechanics of the 
guidance process—preseatation ol occupa- 
tional information, psychological testing, 
record keeping, and the like—to the applica- 
tion of these mechanics for the best adjust- 
ment of boys and girls. One approach to 
the presentation of occupational informa- 
tion, for example, concerns itself with de- 
veloping knowledge and skills about par- 
ticular industries such as the petroleum in- 
dustry, the retail trades, plastics, and others. 
By selecting an entire industrial field, it 
becomes possible to emphasize vocational 
and other skills at various levels and at the 
same time present a realistic picture of jobs 
available in the area. This can be done 
with different degrees of intensity at the 
elementary school, junior high school, and 
senior high school levels. An important 
need for integrating information about the 
world of work in all curriculum areas has 
also been an important concept which has 
evolved during the past 15 years. This is 
particularly applicable to the elementary 


schools and junior high schools. very 
subject area can be utilized—English, social 
science, and others. 

in a similar way at a particular period 
in the development of guidance it was un- 
portant to develop eitective systems ob 
cumulative record keeping to avoid the 
earlier tendency to record only grade re- 
sults. in many school systems it is now 
possible to find outstanding examples of 
good cumulative records. it is far more 
dithcult, however, to find examples of effec- 
uve functioning of these records. Unul 
such tume as school personnel are aware ol 
the importance and uselulness of particular 
entries on a record and the need for study- 
ing and reviewing records as a means of 
knowing children, neither fine paper stock 
nor carefully prepared items will avail 
much. Here again, in-service training can 
make an important contribution, for it is 
constantly found that when teachers and 
administrators are aware of the vital mate- 
rial which records reveal when carefully 
studied, they bring to record keeping a 
sympathetic and intelligent point of view. 

A sound guidance program in the whole 
school system will eventuate when the pro- 
gram begins at the kindergarten and ex- 
tends through the elementary school, junior 
high school, and high school years, with a 
dynamic program well integrated in the 
curriculum, based upon creative materials 
placed in the hands of talented teachers, 
who profit from the supervision of real 
leaders in education and in guidance. Be- 
fore this happens, however, those of us who 
have grown accustomed to ways of working 
over many years need to appraise these ways, 
to retain the valid and to substitute some 
new approaches for those that have served 
a useful purpose in the past, but which re- 
quire modification because the world has 
not stood still the past 40 years. 
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THE COUNSELOR LOOKS 
TO THE MEDICAL STAFF 


HE GUIDANCE counselor employed in a 

public school system finds his oppor- 
tunities increasing daily. New techniques 
and consultant services are available to him, 
as well as improved tests for achievement, 
aptitude, interest, and personality adjust- 
ment; at the same time, the job of trying to 


counsel the whole child assumes Herculean 


proportions. Each day the counselor re- 
ceives in his mail numerous specimen sets 
of materials and letters from publishers 
offering to supply copies for experimental 
purposes with a pilot group. 

It is not only the wealth of new materials 
that confronts the counselor. As the guid- 
ance movement grows and a staff becomes 
definitely organized within a specific school 
community, it becomes apparent that the 
counselor must cross paths with innumer- 
able branches of personnel within and with- 
out the school. During recent years, it has 
been firmly established that the guidance 
department cannot operate in a vacuum. 
Just as the cumulative record contains in- 
formation from such sources as the depart- 
ment of attendance, place of part-time em- 
ployment, and summer camp, it is likewise 
true that, for conference purposes, the guid- 
ance director often calls in parents, scout 
leaders, social workers, and others whose 
contact with the child has been recent. 

With the increased opportunity for the 
expansion of the guidance work, it has ap- 
peared to the writer that guidance coun- 
selors tend to ignore one of the most valu- 
able aids available to them—the medical 
staff. This is not purposeful neglect; it is 
not a belittlement of the skills of the medi- 
cal men; rather it is, in many cases, a false 
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assumption that the physical child is be- 
lieved to be in satisfactory condition unless 
otherwise indicated. 

Examine the records in a typical school. 
Although a majority of the Boards of Edu- 
cation provide for annual physical ex- 
aminations of all school children, it is not 
infrequent to find that medical records are 
filed in the clinic or in the main office, not 
easily accessible to counselors. In cases 
where administrators and physicians have 
worked out a plan so that records of medi- 
cal inspection form a part of the student's 
cumulative record in the guidance office, 
the information is too often disregarded by 
the counselor. 

Actually, this is understandable to an ex- 
tent, since it is deplorably true that today’s 
counselor probably knows more about the 
engine of his automobile than about the 
physical make-up of boys and girls. 

As a result, even the most sincere coun- 
selor often jumps from the school situation 
directly to the office of a psychiatrist, only 
to be told that some physical condition, 
e.g., hearing deficiency, malnutrition, or 
asthma, is at the root of the trouble. The 
attention of the writer has been called to 
this condition in numerous cases. Unesti- 
mated amounts of time and money have 
been spent before discovering that the 
medical staff—so close at hand—could have 
provided an answer. 


Physical Health and Failure 


In spite of the best thinking of modern 
educators, pupil failure is still a paramount 
problem in public school work. It may be 
disguised by the term social promotion or 
by some reference to social acceptance, good 
citizenship, or effort. The fact remains that 
we are still gravely concerned about failure 
its effect upon the child, his parents, and 
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the Board of Education. In terms of dollars 
and cents alone, the importance of failure 
cannot be overlooked. 

Yet, how many times does one hear prob- 
lems of academic failure attacked from the 
standpoint of health? In an effort to deter- 
mine causes and remedy the situation, well- 
meaning counselors spend hour after hour 
checking 1Q, aptitude, and interest of the 
student. They recommend tutors, changes 
in curriculum, regular conference periods. 
Yet it is rare to go beyond what is obvious 
to the layman in an investigation of the 
physical characteristics of the child. 

A reading clinician reported to the writer 
that 80 per cent of the reading deficiency 
cases referred to her office for special educa- 
tion were accompanied by some type of eye 
abnormality. This particular clinician, 
skilled in the use of the telebinocular, is 
able to screen out some of the most urgent 
cases for professional eye examination. In 
most cases, however, school doctors or quali- 
fied nurses should be in charge of the ex- 
amination. 

Impaired hearing is frequently respon- 
sible for much pupil failure. Strange as it 
may seem, even those boys and girls who 
know that they have some degree of hearing 
loss refuse to admit the condition to school 
authorities. Many of them become clever in 
lip-reading. The writer is following the 
case of a seventh grade boy who was referred 
as a complete failure in academic subjects, 
as well as a behavior problem. Frank’s 
audiogram revealed a 62.2 per cent loss of 
capacity to hear speech. He had taught 


himself to read lips. 


Since Frank’s omissions and sound sub- 
stitutions were believed to be typical of the 
hard of hearing child, an audiometer test 
was requested. At present his education is 
geared to the hard of hearing child, and the 
results will be checked after a suitable time. 
The use of a sound amplifier is under con- 
sideration, both for his teaching sessions at 
school and his listening concentration 
periods at home. The physician believes 
that his residual hearing should be utilized 
to the fullest and found inadequate before 
a hearing aid is supplied. 

But perhaps deficient eyesight and hear- 
ing are more often considered than some of 
the more usual physical difficulties. An 
eight-year-old boy was reported as a thief 
by his classroom teacher. A daily follow-up 
revealed that Anthony took two things: 
pennies and milk. This boy was actually 
hungry. Investigation revealed a broken 
home, an unsympathetic stepmother whose 
ambition was to turn the boy over to his 
grandmother, and a father who, tired of 
daily complaints, used the strap each night. 
It was no wonder that Anthony was failing 
at school, no wonder that he provided him- 
self with extra food to make up for meals 
he had missed as part of his many punish- 
ments. 

Much has been written recently concern- 
ing television in its relation to the child's 
school program and hours of sleep. It is 
clear, however, that a pupil’s hours of sleep 
may be inadequate for any number of rea- 
sons. Pat reported to his high school coun- 
selor that he was failing because he didn’t 
have time to do his homework. A check 
revealed that this 16-year-old boy worked 
in an uncle’s store until closing time (9:00 
p.M.) each day after school and started out 
at 5:00 a.m. daily on a milk route. Such 
cases are not so unusual as the reader might 
believe. In spite of our child labor laws, 
some of our high school boys and girls are 
carrying extremely heavy loads in terms of 
remunerative employment and responsibili- 
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ties at home. Many are behind on their 
sleep and fail at school because they simply 
do not have sufficient time and stamina to 
compete with their classmates. 

Children who are tired too much of the 
time are frequently overlooked or tagged 
as lazy. When they fail, they become ob- 
jects of nagging and other methods of pres- 
sure. Cases taken directly from the files of 
the writer indicate several pupils where 
failure, allowed to progress because of an 
overtired condition on the part of the stu- 
dent, has actually been traced to anemia, 
too rapid body development, activity be- 
yond physical strength, and an abnormal 
rate of metabolism. 

‘The common cold is, without doubt, one 
of the most usual contributing factors to 
pupil failure. Frequent absence from 
school often causes discouragement and in- 
difference. Especially does this appear to 
be true in cases of short absences of a day 
or two. Teachers and parents often do not 
realize how much difficulty boys and girls 
experience in catching up with their class- 
mates; children, themselves, are not aware 
of the importance of the activities missed. 
It is easy for an accumulation of three or 
four short absences to have a dire effect 
upon pupil failure. 

Counselors have been trained to see the 
importance of height and weight, for ex- 
ample, in choosing certain types of careers, 
e.g., switchboard operators. They carefully 
make notations during career interviews; 
but in the so-called regular counseling 
period how often does a counselor relate a 
child’s weight to his failure? Yet, whether 
we like to admit it or not, hundreds of 
American boys and girls are undernour- 
ished. This condition is true in spite of the 
bounty of America and in spite of well- 
meaning parents. Children eat a sufficient 
amount of food, probably, but often of the 
wrong kind or combination. It is likewise 
a sad commentary to note that many par- 
ents actually do not know what their 
children eat in the course of a day—so 
diversified have the activities of the average 
American family become. 

These are but a few of the types of physi- 
cal difficulty which frequently affect pupil 
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failure. It is true that the counselor is not 
a medical man nor should he attempt to 
be; yet in trying to help a child over some 
of the hard spots in reading and arithmetic, 
he might do well to think seriously over the 
health history of the particular pupil and to 
secure help as needed from those medical 
specialists who stand ready to assist. 


Physical and Mental Health 


‘The mental health of school children has 
long been considered of prime importance 
to guidance personnel. Certainly we do not 
expect to discover hundreds of maladjusted 
children in any typical school system; yet 
during recent years there has been a grow- 
ing tendency to investigate personality 
traits, attitudes toward self, family, friends, 
and school in an effort to aid the child in 
developing into a well-adjusted adult. 

It is not so unusual as the average reader 
might think to discover a surprisingly large 
number of boys and girls who suffer much 
personal humiliation and social insecurity 
because of some physical shortcoming. This 
is particularly true on the adolescent level, 
when some boy and girl relationships blos- 
som in abundance, while others shrivel and 
fade almost immediately. Over many gen- 
erations parents and teachers alike have 
chosen to think of high school years as par- 
ticularly happy ones in the lives of their 
young people. Actually, growing pains at 
this time can be very, very acute, and are 
often caused by some physical condition not 
even considered by adults in their genuine 
concern for the welfare of their charges. 

One of the hardest facts for the adult 
world to accept is that adolescents probably 
form the most conservative age group in the 
world. No matter how unattractive the 
latest fad in clothes, for example, no mother 
could persuade her daughter to appear at 
the dance in anything except what “they” 
are wearing. Probably every mother of an 
adolescent boy or girl has despaired after 
losing an argument on the all-important 
question of suitable clothes. Yet do these 
same parents consider individual differences 
in the physical as worthy of thought? 

Joan was becoming unfriendly with her 
classmates and her teachers alike. When 
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various members of the faculty were ques- 
tioned, they admitted she rarely ever recited 
in class and was becoming sullen. After 
considerable investigation, her counselor 
discovered that Joan was extremely sensi- 
tive about her skin. It was pretty bad even 
for an adolescent, but after parental consent 
had been given, the school doctor was able 
to help. 

Another high schcol girl finally broke 
down and admitted to her counselor that 
there just weren’t any boys she liked who 
were tall enough for her. She had been 
wearing flat-heeled shoes for two years, and 
now she knew no more tricks. Would 
cigarettes help to stunt her growth? This 
was certainly not a case for medication, but 
the school nurse was able to help Catherine 
realize that she would be a far more attrac- 
tive girl if she walked erectly and that she 
would probably possess a much healthier 
chest if she no longer slumped. 

The writer has known dozens of cases 
where some defect, such as a cleft palate or 
a club foot, had existed without very much 
concern simply because the child had been 
born with the condition. It is important 
to point out that boys and girls awaken to 
their limitations rather suddenly at times. 
There is the story of Bill who wouldn’t even 
try to learn to dance until Doris sought him 
out and insisted upon teaching him. His 
limp was slight; yet to him it had been the 
insurmountable obstacle to an acceptable 
social life. He hadn't dared to try to dance 
for fear of failure! Today he knows he 
will never be a dancing instructor, but he 
enjoys himself thoroughly at all the school 
hops. 

These are examples of some of the more 
easily discernible physical abnormalities. 
But there are also innumerable boys and 
girls who are worrying about limitations 
which are, in part at least, imaginary. Once 
the counselor is cognizant of such a possi- 
bility, his best bet is to advise the pupil to 
seek the help of his physician. Many a high 
school girl has worried desperately about a 
cough that she couldn’t shake, fearing to be 
told she had contracted tuberculosis. The 
old saying that a little learning is a danger- 
ous thing applies here. 
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The writer has worked with dozens of 
students who had suffered from worries and 
minor frustrations to the point that physical 
health was endangered. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a real physical problem is present 


unr ized. Jane was becoming increas- 
ingly fearful of her ability to finish the 
school year. She had commenced to fail; 
and, as her anxiety increased, she sought the 
advice of her counselor. In spite of good 
counseling, Jane was fast becoming a psy- 
chological problem and appeared daily 
with some new development. Fortunately, 
she agreed to seek help from her family 
physician. He told her she was running 
slightly below par, probably as a result of 
an attack of grippe, prescribed medical 
treatment, but most of all convinced Jane 
that her difficulties were slight. Just that 
reassurance from a profess:onal man worked 
miracles in the girl; she took her medica- 
tion regularly; and, within a relatively 
short span of time, began to consult the 
counseling office less frequently. 

It is important to remember that the wise 
counselor urges boys and girls to make 
worth-while decisions for themselves. It 
is not the purpose of the guidance depart- 
ment to pamper children, nor to make para- 
sites of them. While some children need 
“specialing” for a time, real satisfaction 
should come to the counselor when she dis- 
covers that her young charge is becoming 
increasingly able to take care of himself. 

Indecision is one of the first symptoms of 
neurosis—one of the first danger symptoms 
the counselor should investigate. Many 
counselors would do well to remember that 
for good mental health the child needs not 
only a task, but also a plan and freedom to 
carry it out. Without good physical health 
none of these seems possible to a child. 


Counselor and Medical Staff 


One of the most important steps for a 
counselor to take is to ascertain what medi- 
cal staff members are available for profes- 
sional help. So much time can be lost 
simply because the counselor is not aware 
of her community resources. 

An inquiry will usually reveal that the 
personnel loosely termed the medical staff 
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can be divided into two major areas; (1) 
public and (2) private. The first category 
includes those workers paid by the city, 
county, and state boards, and state hospital 
personnel. These vary in the amount of 
service they can offer depending upon many 
factors; e.g., adequacy of staff, extent of 
other assigned duties, and the type of 
follow-up effected by other people con- 
cerned with the various children. 

It has been said that a school doctor must 
be imbued with the true missionary spirit. 
His remuneration is pitifully small, and the 
duties assigned to him usually cover annual 
routine examination of hundreds of boys 
and girls with whom he has no outside con- 
tact. In addition, he must answer emerg- 
ency calls and accident cases, at least until 
a private physician has assumed the re- 
sponsibility. 

Fortunately, nurses normally have a bit 
more personal contact with the children 
and with the teachers. Regular calls are 
made at the various buildings, or regular 
hours set up in a clinic, and advice to par- 
ents is often given by home visitations or 
by telephone. 

Actually, these doctors and nurses have 


very little reason to believe that the princi- 
pals and teachers are aware of the physical 
fitness or unfitness of their young charges 


except in extreme cases. They faithfully 
record the results of their inspection upon 
the forms provided and consider the job 
completed unless called in for consultation, 
which happens in extremely rare cases. 

The second source of professional medi- 
cal assistance—the private classification—is 
even more remotely connected with school 
personnel. At infrequent intervals the 
private physician has occasion to certify to 
school principals concerning the health of 
specific patients or to recommend certain 
considerations because of physical limita- 
tions; but beyond that the communication 
is slight. It is as though neither the doctor 
nor the teacher realized how much help 
one could be to the other. 

The writer contends that a closer coor- 
dination between these two professional 


areas could be mutually beneficial. In fact, 
in many cases where school personnel have 
recognized the need of medical staff assist- 
ance, it is almost unbelievable how quickly 
the physician could pinpoint the difficulty. 
It is not too farfetched to believe that a 
counselor, whose contact with a student has 
been fairly frequent and has extended over 
a period of several years, might in some 
small way be able to assist a physician in 
his over-all understanding of the child. 

There is one big danger that should be 
pointed out to the counselor at the same 
time that we urge his attention to a more 
complete understanding of the physical 
child. The guidance counselor, no matter 
how keen his interest or his desire to help, 
is not trained to give medical advice. He 
must know the limitations as well as the 
potentialities of his position. It is his job 
to recognize danger points, to know sources 
of professional aid, and to refer the case at 
the earliest possible moment to the proper 
medical specialist. In some communities, 
definite protocol has been established; e.g., 
all counselors must refer cases through their 
director; in other areas, each counselor is 
free to make direct contact. Since these 
arrangements differ according to the view- 
point of the administration, counselors 
should be aware of these commitments. To 
recapitulate: it is definitely out of order 
and even extremely dangerous for a coun- 
selor to attempt diagnosis; it is very impor- 
tant that she know when and where to refer 
a pupil for medical diagnosis and treatment. 

The alert counselor can help herself by 
becoming acquainted with the various or- 
ganizations in her school community that 
have established Welfare Funds, by reading 
medical articles written by reputable au- 
thorities, and by equipping her office with a 
good medical dictionary for the interpreta- 
tion of medical reports. 

But her greatest self-help will be an atti- 
tude of intelligent interest to the end that 
these medical men and women who serve 
so generously will be inspired to a closer 
relationship with school personnel. Mu- 
tual respect should result. 
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Playback of Interviews 


by WES TENNYSON 


T WAS THE regular monthly meeting, coffee 
had been served, miscellaneous comments 
had been disposed of, and the counselors 
were warming up for the discussion at hand. 
This was what they had come for! 

“It seems to me that the Counselor should 
have tried to clarify those feelings of the 
student.” 

“I don’t know about that, Ruth. I won- 
der if a ‘clarification of feelings’ would have 
helped release the counselee’s feelings more 
than the technique that was used? What 
do you think, Don?” 

“Well, I think we're agreed that the tech- 
nique used by the Counselor was ‘simple 
acceptance.’ Now I wonder if this wasn’t 
a very appropriate response. After all, we 
could tell by the student's tone of voice that 
he was quite disturbed by the whole affair 
and most vehement in expressing his feel- 
ings toward it. The Counselor’s immediate 
objective was to facilitate a release of these 
feelings, which he was successful in doing. 
Considering the fact that it was early in the 
interview, and the Counselor had only a 
previous passing acquaintance with the stu- 
dent, I feel that his use of the more cau- 
tious technique of ‘acceptance’ was de- 
cidedly wise. Anybody else have any ideas 
on it?” 

“Replay it once more,” said a counselor 
from another school. 

The above discussion took place at a re- 
cent monthly meeting for in-service training 
of counselors in a small midwestern city. 
The Director of Guidance and eight high 
school counselors were seated around a con- 
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ference table upon which was set a tape 
recorder. They played it back: 


Counselor: What I mean is, do you think it really 
would help you if you could tell him 
off? 

Student: I think it would, yeah . . . maybe not, 

but I think it would... . 

Counselor: Mmmhm. I see. 

Student: Because some teachers, oh, I don't know 
. they . . . I mean what right do 
they have to say I can't hold my girl's 
hand in the hall? I bet he did the 
same thing in his time. . . 


“Now that I hear it again, I think I get 
it!” said Ruth. “The Covnselor did not 
want to chance interrupting the student's 
momentum of speech.” 

“And though it’s a matter of degree, a 
clarification at this particular time may 
possibly have caused some resistance,” said 
Don. 

Another counselor mentioned the tech- 
nique of “restatement” and the possibility 
that had such a response been used at this 
point in the interview, it might have hin- 
dered insight by actually re-enforcing the 
undesirable attitude. 

How was this discussion stimulated? In 
what manner was the recorder used to pro- 
voke such a professional analysis of the 
counseling process? Did this recording 
procedure differ in any respect from the 
usual methods of recording interviews for 
analysis purposes? We think that it did. 

In the fall of 1952 it was unanimously de- 
cided that a number of the in-service meet- 
ings during the year should be devoted to 
an improvement of our method of handling 
the counseling interview. The counselors 
felt that this objective could be achieved 
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most effectively through the use of phono- 
graphically recorded interviews. What was 
needed was a method which would promote 
a greater awareness of the counseling proc- 
ess. It seemed that the best way to achieve 
this was through a critical analysis of the 
techniques employed in interviewing. 


Techniques of Counseling 


A necessary first step was the develop- 
ment of a definitive list of counseling tech- 
niques. Since the counselors were trained 
(to varying degrees) in clinical procedures, 
it was apparent that most of the details of 
this list would be relatively obvious to them. 
The value of the list lay in recalling the 
counselors’ attention to the various tech- 
niques. Even the well-trained counselor 
may tend to develop an unwarrantable com- 
placency with regard to his interviewing 
methodology. An occasional reminder of 
the variety of useful techniques that may 
be used helps the counselor avoid forming 
a limited pattern of responding. Under 
such circumstances it is less likely that cer- 
tain techniques will be overworked, while 
others are neglected. Though research evi- 
dence is still forthcoming, recent thinking 
in personnel work suggests that flexibility 
in use of techniques makes for most effective 
counseling. 

In compiling the list, some techniques 
were selected because they proved to be use- 
ful in the judgment of the counselors; others 
were arbitrarily selected from well-known 
counseling texts because of their recognized 
value. With considerable discussion, and 
conscientious use of the text sources, several 
of the counselors defined the techniques. 
The result was a list of some twenty coun- 
seling techniques, overlapping relatively 
little in content. These were used as a 
guide in analyzing the recordings. 


The Recording 


To stimulate a technique consciousness 
on the part of the counselors, a series of 
excerpts from counseling interviews were 
recorded. In this process, various parts of 
interviews were selected to illustrate specific 
techniques. It was this phase of develop- 


ment that was believed to be unique. The 
excerpts were purposely kept short in order 
to limit the number of counselor responses. 
By so doing, it was possible to emphasize 
particular counselor responses for analysis. 
Of course, to help the counselors become 
more sensitive to the complete context of 
the situation in determining whether a re- 
mark was good or bad, it was necessary to 
give certain background information in each 
case. In some cases this information was 
recorded along with the excerpt; in others 
it was given orally by one of the counselors. 

The interview excerpts were selected from 
two sources: (1) written case notes of inter- 
views conducted by the counselors, and (2) 
phonographically recorded interviews which 
had been transcribed into typescript form 
and published in leading texts. In no 
sense did the counselors necessarily choose 
those parts of interviews which they felt 
illustrated the most desirable counselor re- 
sponses. 

The success of the recording depended 
on the quality of performance of those play- 
ing the various roles. The hypothetical 
role of Counselor was assurned by persons 
employed in that status. Considerable 
value in role playing could be derived if the 
counselors would also assume the part of 
the person being interviewed. However, in 
the present recording two students with a 
rather natural talent for acting were selected 
to play the part of the counselees. Careful 
consideration of maturity was a prime fac- 
tor in recruiting these students. 


Implications 


This recording method has proved its 
worth in furthering the professional growth 
of those performing counseling functions. 
At least the counselors participating in the 
above discussion would attest to its value. 

The technique could readily be adapted 
for use with young counselors-in-training. 

In using the recorder in the manner de- 
scribed, at least two objectives can be 
achieved. First, there can be developed an 
awareness that counseling is something more 
than mere conversation. The fact that vari- 
ous techniques are employed in interview- 
ing is demonstrated. Awareness of these 
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different kinds of remarks enables the coun- 
selor to enlarge his repertoire of techniques. 
Even more important is the idea that the 
counseling techniques used should have a 
purpose behind them. Secondly, and of 
greater significance, a consciousness of the 
appropriateness of a given technique in a 
given situation may be developed. This is 
not to imply that an effort should be made 
to universalize certain techniques for given 
situations. Such tailoring of remarks to fit 
situations must await the results of further 
research. Rather, the important implica- 
tion is that by critically examining a num- 
ber of these recorded responses, the coun- 
selor will become more aware of his own 


responses in interviewing. He develops a 
sensitivity to his counseling role. He men- 
tally considers the possible effect his remarks 
are having on the student. With conscious 
awareness he tests the wisdom of a selected 
technique. As one counselor said, “I now 
think before I talk.” 

To manage a conference situation so that 
the counselee receives the maximum benefit 
is exceedingly complex. To assure profes- 
sional competence, counselors must continue 
in their efforts to improve their methods. 
An application of the phonographic re- 
cording as described here should make for 
faster, more efficient learning and ultimately 
more effective interviewing. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ADOLESCENTS 


| would like to direct your attention to three characteristics of adolescent 
children which seem to hold regardless of the philosophical basis of society, 
the prevalent theory of child rearing or of education, or the predominant 
cultural values. First, adolescence is a period of considerable energy mani- 
festation. . . . In the second place, a prominent feature of adolescence is 
sexual interest. ... Finally, there is the modification of the child's de- 
pendency status. While this has been going on ever since infancy, it is 
dramatized by the overt breaks with adult authority during adolescence. 
Some primitive folk aid the young person, through dramatic ceremonies, to 
be defined as an adult. Some like ourselves, not necessarily more wise than 
the primitives, at best allow the adolescent to muddle through to mature 
status and at worst impede his progress by reminding him that he continues 
to be dependent at a time when he is quite sure he can manage some affairs 
for himself.—Dale B. Harris in The American Child. 
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FINANCIAL AID 
To College Students 


See PERSONNEL workers and admin- 
istrators in colleges and universities 
have found the problem of awarding schol- 
arships and loans to be a difficult one in- 
deed. The purpose of this paper is to seek 
to bring into focus some of the major as- 
pects of this problem. An administrative 
design for providing financial aid services 
is suggested, and standards for appraising 
the adequacy of these services are outlined. 

Pollard and Sharpe [9, p. 1348] cite three 
factors that usually govern the selection of 
individuals to receive financial aid. The 
selective criteria listed by these writers are: 
(a) intellectual ability, (b) personal quali- 
fications, involving personality,, character, 
leadership, and promise of future useful- 
ness to society, and (c) financial need. Simi- 
lar criteria have been suggested by a sub- 
committee (of which Sharpe served as 
chairman) of the Committee on Student 
Personnel Work of the American Council 
on Education. The subcommittee recom- 
mends [/2, p. 23] that the two selective 
factors to be employed, in addition to 
financial need, should be intellectual ability 
and personal qualifications, the two factors 
that are used to determine what students 
should be admitted to college. The sub- 
committee cautions that the criteria of in- 
tellectual ability and personal qualifications 
should be applied more rigorously in select- 
ing financial aid recipients than in deter- 
mining what students should enter college 
(72, p. 23]. 

The criteria suggested by Pollard and 
Sharpe, as well as by the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Student Personnel Work 
of the American Council on Education, are 
generally accepted throughout higher edu- 
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cation. Less agreement prevails, however, 
at the level of defining appropriate methods 
for employing these criteria. This lack of 
agreement concerning policies of making 
awards results in part from a lack of agree- 
ment concerning the basic purpose of 
financial aid. A higher degree of uniform- 
ity in the practices and policies of awarding 
scholarships and loans is not necessarily 
desirable. If, however, the practices are not 
sufficiently well defined and clarified to per- 
mit judgment of their effectiveness and 
worth, then the lack of agreement is un- 
fortunate, and an effort should be made to 
evolve procedures of greater clarity and 
precision. 

The question at issue is: Who shall go to 
college? This is a question that probes 
into the basic social values of an individual 
if the question is given rigorous intellectual 
consideration. Sharp differences of opinion 
that occur among people in their basic 
values come into focus as these individuals 
seek to formulate methods for implement- 
ing these values. The conflicting points of 
view toward the purpose of financial aid 
emerge as contrasting notions in shaping 
practices for making financial aid awards. 

Several schools of thought exist regarding 
the purpose of financial aid. Advocates 
with varying points of view of the purpose 
of financial aid may be grouped along a 
scale. At one end of the scale may be 
grouped those persons who believe that all 
needy high school graduates who can qualify 
for admission to college should be granted 
financial aid. To these persons, the pri- 
mary basis for awarding scholarships and 
loans should be financial need [/0, p. 54]. 
At the other end of the continuum may be 
placed the individuals who stress the im- 
portance of identifying only the most prom- 
ising students intellectually. Financial aid 
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in the form of scholarships awarded on the 
basis of competitive examinations is advo- 
cated by this group [3, pp. 197-203]. Stu- 
dent loans do not seem to be looked upon 
with favor by a representative individual 
in this group [#, p. 41]. Along the mid- 
point of the scale are the educators and 
laymen who stress the use of selective 
methods, with emphasis on a consideration 
of the three selective factors. 

Difficulties in Defining Selective Criteria 

The central problem of any program of 
financial aid is the selection o: individuals 
to receive the aid. Even if consensus were 
reached on the basic purpose of aid, diffi- 
culty would probably occur in the defining 
of selective criteria in operational terms. 
There are at least two important issues to 
be met in designing effective methods of 
selection. Once basic purpose has been 
agreed upon, techniques must be devised 
that will carry out as nearly as possible the 
accepted concept of purpose. The second 
issue has to do with determining the validity 
of the selective techniques. To state the 
second issue in different words, this ques- 
tion may be asked: Are the selective criteria 
actually selecting the kind of student that 
is intended to be selected? Obviously, 
these two aspects of the larger problem are 
not independent of each other. If the 
techniques of selection designed to imple- 
ment an agreed upon purpose of aid are 
not clarified, progress toward determining 
the validity of the selective criteria is 
hampered. 

The validation of the selective criteria 
may be sought by equating basic purpose 
with selective procedures. This step in the 
design of methods of awards calls for a logi- 
cal consideration of the techniques of 
awards. An analysis of the problem of using 
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the generally accepted criteria of intellectual 
ability, personal traits, and financial need 
indicates that the problem is a three-dimen- 
sional one. First, there is the matter of 
assigning a proper weight to each criterion. 
Secondly, there is the difficulty of obtaining 
evidence about intellectual ability, personal 
traits, and financial need that can be used 
objectively in appraising candidates for aid. 
A third difficulty to be dealt with is that the 
criteria themselves suggest different con- 
cepts to different people. 

Evidence of intellectual ability, personal 
traits, and financial need is gathered by 
different methods and instruments. In- 
struments used for assessing academic prom- 
ise are generally more valid than instru- 
ments of personality measurement [/, pp. 
92-93]. Not only are the results from apti- 
tudes and achievement tests more valid than 
personality test results, but they can be 
considered by a committee making the 
awards with a greater degree of objectivity 
than personality test results. This charac- 
teristic of aptitude and achievement test 
data often leads the committee to give 
greater weight to these data. 

Perhaps the difficulty in using the crite- 
rion of personal qualifications in the selec- 
tion of recipients stems from the inade- 
quacies of the trait concept of personality. 
Cronbach sees the efforts to define and 
measure personality in terms of traits as per- 
haps resulting in some ambiguity [5, p. 
315]. Up until now, the trait concept of 
personality has proved to be an inadequate 
basis for assessing specific and varied differ- 
ences in personality. There has been specu- 
lation that further research will result in 
measurement devices that will eventually 
make possible a differentiation in the meas- 
urement of personal qualities [/, p. 108). 
Such a development would, of course, allevi- 
ate somewhat this aspect of the problem of 
selection. 

Financial need as a criterion in awarding 


Some major aspects of the problem 
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scholarships and loans is difficult to employ. 
The financial status of an individual can 
be ascertained by interviewing the candi- 
dates, by seeking information from his par- 
ents, and by turning to friends and acquaint- 
ances who may know the financial standing 
of the family of the applicant. This kind 
of evidence about students and their fami- 
lies is very difficult to gather equally effec- 
tively for a large number of students. Some 
students may be better informed of the 
financial standings of their families than 
other students. Parents of some students 
may possess different views regarding their 
obligations to support their children finan- 
cially in college than parents of other stu- 
dents. Persons who know the candidate 
may give biased information in reporting 
whether or not financial need exists. After 
the evidence is gathered, there is the prob- 
lem of quantifying the data in such a way 
that the information may be used objec- 
tively and in a way that is fair to all candi- 
dates applying for aid. 

In evaluating the Summerfield Scholar- 
ship Program at the University of Kansas, 
Colver reports that an award committee de- 
termines the amount needed by scholarship 
candidates to meet necessary expenses [2, p. 
50]. This technique promises to provide 
an objective basis for determining one aspect 
of financial need. The very few reports 
in the literature in higher education given 
over to a discussion of the techniques for 
determining financial need as a basis for 
financial aid awards suggest that not too 
much importance is attached to this aspect 
of award policies at this time. There is no 
escaping the realization, however, that an 
ineffectual application of this criterion 
weakens substantially a program of finan- 
cial awards. 


The Need for Research Evidence 


There has been no great amount of re- 
search in the use of selective criteria. Per- 
haps were there more abundant evidence 
of the outcome of specific methods and 
practices of financial aid, more progress 
would have resulted in translating the selec- 
tive criteria into operational terms. 

In a study made in the mid-thirties, Smith 


deplored the lack of research studies on the 
problem of student aid [/3]. Smith cites 
three directions which research should take: 
(a) the formulating of fundamental philoso- 
phies and principles involved in student 
aid, (b) a comparative study of trends and 
practices in awarding aid, and (c) an ex- 
perimental study in which the characteris- 
tics of applicants are compared with those 
who do not seek aid [/3, pp. 117-118]. 

There have been relatively few studies 
similar to Smith’s. Considerable attention 
has been given to the use of instruments to 
measure achievement in scholarship and 
award contests. A review of the research 
on this topic by Lorge and Kushner listed 
22 such studies within the past several years 
[6, pp. 76-80]. These studies, however, 
were largely concerned with the application 
of only one criterion, the criterion of in- 
tellectual ability. The reviewers expressed 
the hope that in the next few years more 
attention will be given to follow-up studies 
of scholarship winners and runners-up [6, 
79]. 

A number of studies have been made of 
the academic performance of scholarship 
winners. An early study by Moon reported 
that winners of competitive scholarships 
earn higher grade point averages than the 
non-scholarship student [8]. Miller also 
found that students who won competitive 
scholarships ranked higher in scholastic 
standing than did students who were not 
awarded scholarships on the basis of com- 
petitive examination [7]. A recent study 
by Williamson and Feder revealed that a 
higher percentage of scholarship winners 
received baccalaureate degrees than non- 
scholarship students [/4]. Scholarship win- 
ners were also found by these researchers 
to have achieved recognition as student 
leaders to a degree that was statistically 
significant. 

At the present time, untested assumptions 
and beliefs play too large a part in the 
shaping of procedures of award. For ex- 
ample, high school seniors who elect to take 
comprehensive examinations for a college 
scholarship to permit them to train for a 
specific profession are often regarded as un- 
usually purposeful. There is no overwhelm- 
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ing evidence that this group of students is 
any different from any other group of stu- 
dents, but nevertheless, the assumption pre- 
vails in some quarters. Scholarship holders 
are sometimes given favorable consideration 
tor loans largely on the basis that the schol- 
arship winner is assumed to possess a 
cluster of favorable traits. This and other 
assumptions should be examined more 
closely. If a test of a particular assumption 
does not warrant its retention, that assump- 
tion should be discarded as a basis for 
shaping policies and practices of financial 
aid. If evidence to guide the financial aid 
administrator is scant, uncritical ways of 
dealing with the problem will be much in 
the picture. It is the responsibility of the 
student personnel worker to question the 
untested, and sometimes irrational, opin- 
ions, wherever such opinions are factors in 
the award of financial aid. 

Risty [//, p. 229] advocates the centraliza- 
tion of financial aid services. He warns 
against the centering of policy making in 
the hands of one individual and stresses the 
value of committee action in establishing 
award criteria [//, pp. 229-230]. There 
seems to be much merit in a centralized 
design for financial aid services. Among 
the advantages that may result from the 
centralization of these personnel services 
are these: duplication of services may be 
eliminated, evaluation and research may be 
facilitated, and the coordination of finan- 
cial aid services with other student per- 
sonnel services may be more easily effected. 


Standards for Appraising Services 


If the point of view is accepted that 
financial aid service should be centralized, 
specific standards may be used to measure 
the adequacy of these services. ‘Ten sug- 
gested yardsticks for appraising the nature 
and scope of financial aid services are: 


1. Financial counseling must be available 
to those students who seek such coun- 
seling. Provision should be made in 
the organization of financial aid serv- 
ices to allow students to ask for this 
counseling on their own initiative, as 
well as to permit counselors, faculty 


and staff to make referrals. 
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2. There must be a central office for re- 
ceiving and processing applications 
from students for scholarships, educa- 
tional loans, and part-time student 
employment. Students should have 
the opportunity to explore the various 
types of aid available with a financial 
counselor, and to make application 
for the particular kind of award that 
seems most appropriate to their in- 
dividual situations. 

3. The awarding of university scholar- 
ships should be made in such a way as 
to insure that worthy, needy, and eli- 

ible candidates receive the awards. 
orthiness and financial need should 
be defined in terms of selective criteria. 
Eligibility should be defined in terms 
of conditions set forth by the donors 
of the various scholarship funds. 

4. Educational loans must be granted in 
a way that may help students improve 
their financial situations, and accord- 
ing to policies that safeguard the edu- 
cational loan funds from depletion. 

5. A program of student work should be 

carried on for the dual purpose of 

providing financial income to students 
who work on a part-time basis, and for 
providing work experience and train- 
ing of value to the student. The stu- 
dent employment office will (a) receive 
reports of part-time work opportuni- 
ties from prospective employers both 
on the campus and off the campus, () 
receive reports of the quality of the 

work being done by the student, (c) 

furnish information concerning stu- 

dent employment to prospective stu- 
dents, and (d) determine that estab- 
lished policies governing student em- 
are being followed. 

ractices and policies of the financial 

aid program should be formulated by 
a committee composed of individuals 
representing the instructional, student 
personnel, and business management 
divisions of the institution. The ad- 
ministrator of the program should be 
the executive officer of the policy de- 
termining committee. 

7. Provisions should be made by an in- 
stitution of higher education for ac- 
quainting high school guidance 
workers in the secondary schools that 
send students to that institution with 
the nature and scope of financial aid 


‘ 


services available in the institution. 
This should be done so that deserving 
and needy high school students may 
become candidates for financial aid 
awards during their senior year in high 
school. 
The policy forming committee and the 
financial aid administrator should 
serve as resource persons to prospective 
donors. Whenever possible, prospec- 
tive donors should be encouraged to 
make additional grants free of re- 
strictive eligibility requirements, and 
that best supplement the financial aid 
funds already at hand. 
The purpose and intent of the various 
financial aid awards should be clarified 
and defined. The policy determining 
committee should seek to fuse the pro- 
jection of established goals with an 
analysis of the needs of the students 
and of society, and to plan a program 
of action that will best serve the agreed- 
upon purposes. 
A continuous appraisal of established 
policies and procedures should be 
made. This appraisal should be based 
on information received from students, 
rsonnel workers, faculty and _ staff, 
interested laymen, as well as on evi- 


dence of research projects and studies. 


The standards that are listed call for 
policy making as well as for finding ways 
to put policies into execution. The stand- 
ards suggest that the awarding of scholar- 
ships and loans is a complex social problem 
rather than an isolated problem of admin- 
istration in higher education. The problem 
of establishing criteria for awarding scholar- 
ships and loans requires a course of action 
comprehensive enough not only to explore 
purposes and goals, but to shape plans and 
procedures. Attention that is given the 
problem must be sufficiently rigorous in 
character to bring about a recasting of basic 
ideas and beliefs if these generalizations are 
barriers to carrying out an effective financial 


aid program. It is hoped that such an ap- 
proach to a further study and investigation 
of the problem of defining criteria for 


scholarships and loans will prove produc- 
tive. 
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factors in VOLUNTARY drop-outs 


by RICHARD H. DRESHER 


HERE IS GROWING interest today, not only 

on the part of educational leaders, but 
also on the part of many community leaders 
throughout the country, in the drop-out 
problem of our secondary schools. Many 
educators say that the problem of determin- 
ing ways by which pupils might be encour- 
aged to complete high school is one of the 
most important issues of education. 

In most of the studies the consideration 
of the drop-out problem in the high school 
today is based upon the assumption that all 
children ought to finish high school. There 
is little evidence either to justify or reject 
the validity of this position. Trends in 
youth employment show that employers 
prefer high schoo! graduates over those who 
have not completed their high school 
course. The majority of youth leaders feel 
that every child who is at all capable of 
doing so should complete his high school 
education. The viewpoint of retaining each 
pupil capable of graduating from the sec- 
ondary school until he has graduated has 
gradually been accepted. At the same time 
thousands of sixteen and seventeen year old 
youngsters are leaving school before gradu- 
ating. Many secondary school administra- 
tors are attempting to solve this problem 
by attempting to find out the “why” so they 
may better meet the needs of the school 
drop-out. 

While many studies have found the major 
areas in which the problem of the drop-out 
probably arises, as well as made recommen- 
dations that are valid in the solution to the 
problem, they have produced little of value 
in developing any specific way to predict 
drop-out. If they are to solve the problem, 
they must be able to identify the pupil be- 
fore he drops out and know with reasonable 
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assurance that their solution will solve his 
problem. 

This study attempts to determine the fac- 
tors which contribute to the cause of drop- 
ping out of school. As there are many 
possible factors, it is first necessary to dis- 
tinguish the possible factors which may be 
studied. 

Many of the factors in this study have 
been identified as being associated with 
dropping out of school by other studies of 
drop-out. The following are the factors 
selected for study: 


. Grade level at which drop-out occurred 
. Age at which drop-out occurred 
. Occupation of father 
. Birthplace of parents and child 
. Home language 
. The number of times the family changed resi- 
dence 
. The number of times the pupil changed school 
. Total elementary failures 
. Total high school failures 
. Ninth grade absences 
. Total high school absences 
. Intelligence rating 
3. Citizenship rating 
. Physical defects 
5. Non-school agencies 
. Out of school employment while attending 
school 
. If the pupil was a discipline case 
. Participation in extracurricular activities 
. With whom living 
. Others in home not in the family 
. Well-adjusted home 
. One of the parents in the home during the day 
. Does the student have a room of his own 
. Did the drop-out have a suitable place to study 
25. Out-of-school friends 
. Parents financial ability to keep child in school 
- Residence ownership 


An attempt to find out why they leave in 
Detroit's public secondary schools 
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. Did the drop-out get along well with his 
family 

. Did the drop-out get along well with teachers 
and students 

. Sense of belonging in the high school situa- 
tion 

. School spirit 
Out-of-school activities 

. Highest grade reached by father 

. Highest grade reached by mother 

. Drop-out level of brothers and sisters 
Attitude of parents toward education and high 
school 

. Parents attitude toward teacher 

. Did the student have a career plan at the time 


of drop-out 
. Does the drop-out wish to complete high school 


For the purpose of this study, a drop-out 
is defined as a pupil who has left school 
permanently for reasons other than gradua- 
tion or transfer to another school, with the 
exception of those pupils who leave school 
to take employment and complete required 
subjects in evening school to quality for 
high school graduation. 

The drop-outs in this study were all the 
pupils who did not return or withdrew 
voluntarily during the month of September, 
1951, from the 18 academic high schools, 


one trade, and one technical high school of 
the Detroit, Michigan, Public School Sys- 
tem. There were 622 pupils, 311 boys and 
311 girls, included in this study. 

The factual information needed for this 
study was secured from the enrollment and 
scholarship, permanent record, and physical 


examination cards. Each pupil who 
dropped out was to be interviewed by the 
attendance teacher who was also to inter- 
view the pupil’s parents. School people, 
such as the principal or assistant principal, 
counselor, teacher, and attendance officer or 
visiting teacher were interviewed if it was 
necessary to secure the desired information. 
Drop-out forms were completed on 601 of 
the 622 drop-outs. 

After the drop-out forms were filled out, 
each item on these forms was coded and 
placed on a code sheet. From the code 
sheet all of the information about each 
drop-out was punched on an International 
Business Machine punch card. A form was 
designed for the purpose of recording the 


frequency from the machine for the com- 
parison of any two factors. Because it was 
impractical to study all of the relationships 
and many of the relationships would not 
be related to the drop-out problem those 
relationships which were considered to 
have the greatest relationship to the drop- 
out problem were selected. ‘There were 301 
relationships selected for further study. 

Defining the categories and setting limits 
to insure a large enough cell frequency for 
acceptable statistical confidence in the re- 
sults, the relationships between factors were 
computed using chi-square. The relation- 
ships found were divided into three levels. 
First, those relationships found when the 
calculated chi-square value exceeded the 
tabulated 1 per cent value were considered 
to be very significant; second, when the cal- 
culated chi-square value fell between the | 
and 5 per cent value these were considered 
to be significant; and when the calculated 
chi-square value was less than the tabulated 
5 per cent value these were not considered 
as having significance. 

In using the factor, grade level of drop- 
out, as the criterion of holding or hastening 
power, those factors that hold pupils to a 
higher grade were considered as having 
holding power and those facors that hasten 
the pupils’ leaving school at an earlier grade 
were considered to be factors of hastening 
power and of primary importance. The 
study includes factors that were not related 
directly to the criterion, grade of drop-out; 
but these factors were related to other fac- 
tors which were in relation to the criterion. 
These were considered to be contributing 
factors and of secondary importance. 

Dropping out of school is a very complex 
problem. ‘There are many factors that con- 
tribute to the cause of drop-out and several 
factors may operate together to contribute 
to the cause. Because of the complexity of 
the problem—that the same factors may in- 
fluence different pupils in different ways 
and with the possibility that a factor may 
affect the same pupil in different ways at 
different times—it is questionable if a pro- 
gram attempting to solve the drop-out prob- 
lems of a large group of potential drop-outs 
will have much effect unless it is approached 
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from the individual basis of the drop-out. 
The problem of the drop-out must be at- 
tacked not only in the high school, but in 
the intermediate and elementary school as 
well. To increase the school’s holding 
power, the school must work with the po- 
tential drop-out while he is still in school. 
The schools need accurate and distinguish- 
ing data such as a cumulative record of the 
pupil from the time he starts school until 
he leaves. Even if it were possible to know 
all the factors as to why pupils drop out 
of school, some of the casual factors are be- 
yond the direct control of the school. 

The following factors were related to the 
criterion, age of drop-out. Therefore, they 
are considered of primary importance to 
dropping out of school. 


Holding power factors 


1. Out-of-school employment 

2. Participation in extracurricular activities 

3. Having a sense of belonging in the high school 
situation 

4. Having school spirit 

5. Participation in out-of-school activities 

6. Good attitude of parents toward education and 
high school 

7. Good attitude of parents toward teachers 

8. The pupil having a career plan 

9. A desire to complete high school 


Hastening power factors 


Elementary school failures 
Absences in the ninth grade 
Low scholastic aptitude 
Being a discipline case 


= 


The following factors were not related 
directly to the criterion, age of drop-out, 
but were found to have a relationship to 
another factor that was related to the cri- 
terion and are therefore considered con- 
tributing factors and factors of secondary 
importance: 


Holding power factors 
1. Skilled father in preference to unskilled 


2. Good citizenship rating 
3. Living with both natural parents 


Hastening power factors 


1. High school subject failure 
2. High school absences 
3. Physical defects 


Implications of this study are: 


1. Although the improvement of the 
holding power of a school or school system 
is essentially a local problem, standardized 
definitions of factors and terms usable and 
acceptable in all studies, regardless of what 
school system completed, should be de- 
veloped by a group such as the United 
States Office of Education. 

2. A longitudinal study should be made 
of those factors which contribute to drop- 
ping out of school and should begin from 
the time the pupil enters school until he 
reaches the compulsory age limit. Such a 
study would give indication of the time of 
appearance, and indication of their im- 
portance. 

3. A technique of observation and keep- 
ing records of factors to aid in the identifica- 
tion of the potential drop-out at an early 
age should be developed. 

4. Provision should be made in each 
school for a counseling service to (a) offer 
assistance to the pupils frequently during 
their high school career; (b) assist pupils 
to become oriented to the school, its activi- 
ties, resources and regulations; (c) identify 
educational, occupational, and _ personal 
pupil needs and plan appropriate programs 
to care for those needs at the pupil's level; 
and (d) identify pupil problems and plan 
remedial procedures. 

5. Records of those pupils who are 
working while attending school should be 
maintained, and the effect upon school work 
and holding power studied. 

6. The effect of various types of physical 
defects on school work should be studied. 

7. Parents should be better informed of 
the work of the school so that their coopera- 
tion can be enlisted. 

8. Greater effort should be expended by 
the schools to cope with solving the prob- 
lems of retardation and discipline. 
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The South STUDIES Guidance Services 


by ROBERT O. STRIPLING 


HIS PAST June representatives from 13 

southern states met for a week in Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, and outlined a three- 
year action research program of guidance 
services in the southern states. Among 
those in the group were elementary and 
secondary teachers; counselors; school psy- 
chologists, clinical psychologists; supervisors 
of guidance at the local, county, and state 
levels; general supervisors of instruction; 
local, county, and city school administrators; 
and representatives of state departments of 
education, state teacher associations, and 
institutions of higher learning. 

The study is being sponsored by the 
Southern States Work Conference. This 
organization is composed of a voluntary 
group of educators in the South who have 
been working together for 14 years on edu- 
cational problems in the southern region. 
It is supported by state departments of edu- 
cation, state teachers association, and insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Several of its 
reports have influenced greatly the pattern 
of educational organization and administra- 
tion in the southern states as well as 
throughout the country. In addition to 
the guidance services study, the conference 
is now sponsoring research projects in the 
areas of supervision, teacher certification, 
educational leadership, and school board 
organization. These studies are in various 
stages of development. About 250 educators 


Rosert Srriptinc is Associate Professor of 
Education at the University of Florida, Gainesville. 
He is chairman of the research study described in 
this article. 

*For a list of published research reports of the 
Southern States Work Conference, write to the 
Florida State Department of Education, Tallahas- 
see. 


who are actively engaged in the studies at- 
tended the Daytona Beach Conference this 
past June. 

The 40 participants in the guidance serv- 
ices study roughly divided the study into 
three parts. During the 1953-1954 school 
year the representatives from each state will 
enlist the cooperation of various educational 
and lay agencies in gathering data relating 
to the socio-economic conditions in each 
southern state and the problems of our 
society resulting from these conditions. Im- 
plications for the total educational program 
in each state and throughout the region will 
be considered. Also there will be made a 
study of the status of guidance services in 
each state. 

During the 1954 Daytona Beach Confer- 
ence these data will be summarized and 
used as a basis for the second phase of the 
study; that is, a consideration of the part 
that guidance services should play in de- 
veloping our total educational program. 
The third phase of the study will be a con- 
sideration of such problems as the role of 
classroom teachers, administrators, super- 
visory personnel, and guidance workers in 
developing guidance services; group guid- 
ance; allocation of time for guidance per- 
sonnel; pre-service and in-service education; 
and cooperative planning and work. Plans 
for the development of the study are, of 
course, subject to change as work progresses. 

The representatives from each state or- 
ganized themselves into committees to pro- 
mote the development of the study. Chair- 
men of these committees are: Alabama, 
Walter G. Nelson, Director of Guidance, 
Gadsden High School, Gadsden; Arkansas, 
Hugh Lovett (did not attend Conference), 
State Supervisor of Guidance Services, Ar- 


They want to develop more useful programs 
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kansas State Department of Education, 
Little Rock; Florida, Harold Cottingham, 
Counselor Trainer, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee; Georgia, Charles F. Hudgins, 
Director, Counseling Education, University 
of Georgia, Athens; Kentucky, Nona Bur- 
ress, Director, Field Services, Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, Louisville; Louisiana, 
Margaret P. Colvin, Supervisor Guidance 
Services, Louisiana State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge; Mississippi, 
W. T. Garner (did not attend Conterence), 
Counselor, Hattisburg High School, Hattis- 
burg; North Carolina, Ella Stephens Bar- 
rett, State Supervisor of Guidance, North 
Carolina State Department of Education, 
Raleigh; South Carolina, Elizabeth Clots- 
worthy, State Supervisor of Guidance, South 
Carolina State Department of Education, 
Columbia; Tennessee, William Coleman, 


Director, Tennessee Guidance Testing Pro- 
gram, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; 
Virginia, F. W. Sisson, Supervisor of Guid- 
ance, Virginia State Department of Educa- 
tion, Richmond. State chairmen for Texas 
and West Virginia are to be selected. 

Each state committee will attempt to in- 
volve as many individuals and organizations 
in the study as seems feasible, thus develop- 
ing two-way channels of communication 
concerning the need for guidance services 
and the desirable characteristics of these 
services at local, county, and state levels. 
Persons in the various states who are inter- 
ested in the study should communicate with 
their state chairman. The findings and 
recommendations of the study will no doubt 
influence greatly the development of guid- 
ance services throughout the South during 
the next decade. 


PROBLEMS OF DISCRIMINATION 


How can any economy operate at full efficiency, if job-placements are af- 
fected by such irrelevant facts as color, religion, geographical origin of 
parents, the elegance of one's dining habits, and so on? How can a maximum 
of vocational adjustment be achieved, if highly capable individuals are 
prevented from obtaining necessary training or securing suitable positions 
solely because of the accident of birth in the "wrong" social or racial cate- 
gory? These problems of discrimination are important both economically 
and idealistically: fully a quarter of the working population, and perhaps 
50 per cent or more are affected either slightly or seriously by discrimination 
—or at least feel that they are so affected.—Herbert S. Conrad in Purdue 
Studies in Higher Education. 
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CASES 


|" was Monday morning, the first Monday 
in February. Mr. Jamieson, a guidance 
director in a senior high school of about 
two thousand students, sat at his desk, 
checking his appointments for the day. 
The first period had begun when Mary, a 
popular senior girl, entered the guidance 
ofhice. 

Mr. Jamieson had had frequent chats 
with Mary and her parents. Here are some 
of the facts running through his mind as 
he greeted Mary. Mary's parents were hard- 
working people, her father a foreman in a 
local plant and her mother a typist in the 
office of the same plant. They had moved 
to this community 12 years ago, had pur- 
chased a small home in rather a poor sec- 
tion of town, and had proceeded to rear a 
family of four children. John, age 20, the 
oldest, is at present a sophomore at Dart- 
mouth College, paying the major part of 
his expenses working in a college dining 
hall or in the library. 

Leonore, aged 18, is a freshman at Syra- 
cuse University. Leonore, being first in her 
senior class, had earned for herself a scholar- 
ship. Jim, Mary’s other sibling, is 14 and 
in the eighth grade. The family are ex- 
tremely proud of their children, eager for 
each of them to have a college education, 
desirous of helping them all, but unable to 
do so; so their philosophy is to help none 
of them, except via words of encouragement. 

What was going on in Mary’s mind as she 
shared her feelings and ideas with Mr. 


VetmA D. Haypen is Chairman, Department of 
Guidance and Personnel Administration, New York 
University. 


COLLEGE 
for Mary? 


by VELMA D. HAYDEN 


Jamieson? “Should | go to college? All 
my triends are going. Am | bright enough 
to go to college? 1 haven't the brains of my 
sister and brother. The brains seemed to 
run out before they got to me. Do I really 
want to go to college? Can I afford to go? 
What’s going to happen to me next year?” 

Mary has always been a quiet, sensitive 
child. She admits mixed feelings regarding 
her older brother and sister—proud, yet at 
the same time just a little envious. Many 
times she would walk six or seven blocks 
out of her way before going home with her 
report card, not because she feared any 
physical punishment, but rather a dread of 
the inevitable comparison of her “C’s” 
“B's” and a few “A’s” with the all “A” re- 
port cards boastfully displayed by John 
and Leonore. 

Mary could count only 10 “A’s” on her 
high school record, each “A” being in art 
or physical education. Her high school 
record showed “B’s” in English, social 
studies, and French; and “C’s” in science 
and mathematics. Mary’s limited testing 
profile showed an Otis IQ of 102 on the 
Otis Quick Scoring Test of Mental Ability, 
Gamma Form. 

Mary’s teachers had described Mary as a 
quiet, popular girl, willing to cooperate, 
but spending much too much time appar- 
ently daydreaming. Each term Mary had 
resolved to give up her “social” activities 
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and concentrate more on her subjects. She 
enjoyed so much, however, being president 
of the art club, working on decorations tor 
school proms and bazaars, and being secre- 
tary of the student council. Mary also 
looked forward to those Saturday and Sun- 
day night dates. While Mary was never a 


class leader academically, she was always. 


selected by her classmates for group activi- 
ties. 

What questions might be running 
through the mind of a counselor as he re- 
fects on the ideas expressed by Mary and 
as he recalls previous conferences? Here is 
a rather typical high school girl of average 
ability, socially well-adjusted, personally 
confused regarding her future. There is 
probably no need for deep therapy; there is 
a need, however, for the help of a counselor 
to help Mary clarify her thinking and feel- 
ings and to lay plans for the future. The 
writer would like, at this time, to raise a 
few questions. 

Why does Mary express a desire to go to 


college? Might it be her friends as she 
stated? Might it be the undue pressure at 
home of two over-eager, well-meaning par- 
ents? Is Mary a little fearful of college be- 
cause of an inevitable comparison, a com- 
parison probably over-exaggerated, of her 
ability with the academic superiority of 
her siblings: Has Mary considered her as- 
sets? Does college to Mary and her parents 
mean only a four-year liberal arts institu- 
tion, or have they considered collegiate in- 
stitutions permitting a specialization in art 
or physical education? Has any one dis- 
cussed with Mary the cost of a college edu- 
cation and ways of meeting the expenses? 
Has Mary considered occupational plans 
for the future? These and other questions 
are those Mary and the counselor must 
“wrestle” with as Mary begins to evaluate 
her assets and liabilities and to use them as 
a springboard for future planning. What 
would you have done if you had been a 
pre-college counselor greeting Mary on that 
Monday morning in February? 


OUR DEFINITION OF SUCCESS 


Experiences in the family, throughout school and on into the period of enter- 
ing a vocation, teach children in our society that success is the beating of 
other people. Standards of accomplishment, then, seldom are based upon 
criteria of absolute perfection, or even upon criteria of social usefulness, of 
pleasure brought to others, or of aesthetic effects created. The aim is 


usually to excel the others in the group 


. Indeed, a child who has done very 


creditable work may feel that he has failed because someone else has sur- 

passed him. Another may be content, or even proud, of very mediocre actual 

accomplishment if it but excel that of the others in his group.—Daniel A. 
Prescott in Emotion and the Educative Process. 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


Make the Opportunities Known 


I hs EDITORIAL PAGES Of this Journal have 
often stressed the importance of joining 
and supporting the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. Why? Because only 
a fraction of those doing guidance and per- 
sonnel work belong to the Association. 

Incredible as it may seem, even those giv- 
ing graduate instruction in the field of 
guidance are derelict in this regard. As 
Bell pointed out “a survey of the profes- 
sional affiliations of the instructors of grad- 
uate courses in guidance and counseling in- 
dicates that only one third of such instruc- 
tors belong to any of the national profes- 
sional guidance organizations.” 

As individual members of the Association 
we can bring the advantages of membership 


to the attention of our professional associ- 
ates. And certainly anyone charged with 
instruction in the field can hardly be com- 
petent to give such instruction without 
keeping up to date through the journals 
and meetings of the association. One large 
department of guidance in a university dis- 
tributes materials about the Association to 
each of its classes and makes extra copies of 
the Journal available for take-home brows- 
ing. A sizable number of new members of 
the association is the normal result. 

We can help the association grow and 
strengthen ourselves professionally if we 
make the opportunities within the associa- 
tion D. Witkins, New 
York University. 
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letters from 


OUR READERS 


To the Editor: 

The article “Vocational Guidance in Germany” 
in the April issue of this magazine was a welcome 
contribution, particularly to those of us in the 
guidance field, who believe in the importance of 
an exchange in experiences, theories, and philosophy 
of vocational guidance systems of other countries. 
It is helpful to have a background of information 
about vocational guidance in Germany when we 
discuss our common problems with German guid- 
ance specialists who frequently come to our shores 
through the exchange program of our State De- 
partment. 

May I point out, however, that there is a mis- 
understanding running through the entire article? 
The reader of the article is left with the impression 
that the public employment office (Arbeitsamt) will 
probably emerge as the agency to handle vocational 
guidance, and that the schools refrain from under- 
taking vocational counseling not because of 
“apathy,” but because of the belief that “Arbeit- 
samt personnel are better qualified than school 
personnel for the task.” In other words, Drs. 
Froehlich and Davis seem to believe that the Ger- 
man schools, if they only showed more understand- 
ing and initiative, could take on the task of voca- 
tional guidance just as well as the Arbeitsamt or 
any other public or private agency, as is the case in 
the United States. 

We are so accustomed in the United States to the 
vocational guidance functions of our schools that it 
is only natural for us to assume that schools in 
other countries take the same responsibilities. But 
schools in Germany have not had such responsibili- 
ties for about a quarter of a century. As early as 
1918 and 1919 there was a long and strenuous fight 
between the labor and school administrations in 
Germany as to which of these administrations was 
entitled to give vocational guidance. The fight was 
resolved in favor of the Labor Administration. The 
task of vocational counseling was made an exclusive 
right belonging to the Labor Administration. With- 
out being able to go into all reasons for this deci- 
sion suffice it to say that vocational guidance in 
Germany has been looked wpon and has actually 
been used as one of the most important and effective 
means of influencing and regulating the labor 
market. For many years German vocational guid- 
ance has had a double function: to serve the in- 
dividual and the national economic needs. Voca- 
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tional guidance with this underlying philosophy has 
been a tool of a planned economy which almost all 
European countries have adopted to a greater or 
lesser degree during the last decades. It can readily 
be seen that a guidance system with such goals 
would necessarily be practiced by a public admin- 
istration which controlled the employment service; 
it could not be put in the hands of the school sys- 
tem. To be sure, the two principles inherent in 
German guidance—to serve the individual and the 
nation as a whole—have often clashed and experts 
know that, particularly during the Hitler regime, 
the needs and interests of the individual were sacri- 
ficed to those of the state. 

Several laws and government rulings established 
a virtual monopoly of the public employment serv- 
ice in this field. It is to be noted that this was done 
even though at that time the public employment 
services were still part of the city and state govern- 
ments. In 1927 the Arbeitsaemter were taken away 
from city and state administrations, and a special 
federal administration was set up to handle employ- 
ment service, vocational guidance, and unemploy- 
ment insurance. This 1927 law and its by-laws re- 
inforced even more strongly than its predecessors 
the concept that the task of vocational guidance, as 
well as employment service, was to be an exclusive 
monopoly of the employment service. This legal 
system, although several times amended during 
succeeding years, is still in effect; there has been no 
change whatsoever as to who is permitted to do 
vocational guidance. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that Drs. Froehlich and Davis “have not learned of 
the appointment of a counselor in a public school.” 

It will be evident, therefore, that the German 
school system has been barred from vocational 
counseling since the early 20's. The schools do keep 
the personal record cards of pupils with observa- 
tions on the part of the teachers as to character 
traits, family background, school achievements, etc. 
The details regarding cooperation between school 
and Arbeitsamt are regulated by federal and state 
laws and administrative rulings of the boards of 
education. But this assistance of the schools to the 
Arbeitsaemter should not be misconstrued as the 
practice of vocational guidance. The German 
schools are legally prevented from undertaking any 
vocational counseling, and only play an auxiliary 
role in it by providing pertinent information about 
the counselees to the Arbeitsamt. Incidentally, the 
problems inherent in cooperation between the Ger- 
man schools and the federal employment service 
have been discussed in German professional litera- 
ture for many years. 

I have stressed that the schools are barred by law 
from doing any vocational counseling. The only 
exception is in terms of information service which 
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the universities are entitled to give their own stu- 
dents regarding the requirements of professions, 
chances of finding employment after graduation, 
salaries, scholarships, part-time employment, and 
similar questions. This university function has a 
rather long history and was not started in 1952 by 
the University of Hamburg as Drs. Froehlich and 
Davis assert. In fact, the first such service was 
established in 1904 at the University of Berlin. 

The last four or five years of the official policy of 
the United States have shown that we refrain more 
and more from interfering wtih Germany's domes- 
tic affairs. Therefore I doubt very much that 
American authorities would ever attempt to change 
this legal system. But it should be recognized that 
it would be visionary even to maintain a hope of 
changing it. Not only does the law assign the 
functions of vocational guidance to the federal em- 
ployment service under the supervision of the 
Federal Labor Department, but so deeply en- 
trenched is this tradition in the consciousness of the 
German people that the overwhelming majority of 
German experts accept it without question as the 
best possible policy. 

As long as such laws are in effect, such efforts as 
HICOG may make to raise the standards of German 
vocational guidance--and they are certainly in great 
need of improvement—should be directed toward 
the quality of vocational guidance as practiced by 
the federal employment service. It is unfortunate 
that many United States representatives in Germany 
have so misunderstood the situation that, for a 
considerable time, they have spent a great deal of 
effort and money on trying to train teachers and 
school administrators who, as outlined above, are 
doing only auxiliary work in guidance and are not 
allowed to offer vocational counseling service. 


Rudolph Schindler 
Vocational Advisory Service 
New York City 


MAILING LIST SALES 


The APGA lists are frequently sold to 

individuals and groups who wish to 

make mailings to members and sub- 

scribers. The sale of the lists does not 

imply APGA approval of the materials 
mailed. 


WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 


Roy L. Woo.privce, former Assistant 
Professor of Co-ordination at Northeastern 
University, Boston, Massachusetts, has been 
appointed Director of the Co-operative 
Work Department at that institution. 


Eucene Morris has left the faculty of 
Union College, Schenectady, New York, to 
become Assistant Professor of Guidance at 
Springfield College, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 


WituiaM A. Poppink, former Principal 
of the Godwin Heights High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, is the new Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools at Hillsdale, 
Michigan. 


Lester M. BEAts, who has been with the 
U. S. Education Commission in Turkey for 
the past year, has returned to Trinity Uni- 


versity, San Antonio, Texas, where he is 
Professor of Education. 


Howarp G. JounsHoy is the new Dean 
of Student Affairs at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. The position 
was previously held by O. T. Richardson 
who is now affiliated with Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis. 


WarrEN Scott, formerly Head Resident 
Counselor and member of the Dean of Stu- 
dents’ Staff at Washington State College, is 
now Director of Housing and supervises 
the training of dormitory counselors at New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, State College, New Mexico. 


Epwarp O. Hascatt, JRr., formerly Edu- 
cational Specialist_in Guidance and Test- 
ing with the Department of the Army and © 
director of guidance services for American 
Schools in Europe, is now Guidance Di- 
rector at White Plains High School in 
White Plains, New York. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from divisions, officers and committees of A.P.G.A. 


HE LACKAWANNA RalLroap has outlined 

a post-convention tour to New York City 
which should interest many of those who 
will attend the 1954 APGA Convention in 
Buffalo. The following schedule has been 
set up: 

Leave Buffalo at 1:30 p.m., April 15, ar- 
rive in Hoboken at 9:30 p.m. that evening. 
Passengers will be transferred from train 
side by private motor coaches to the Hotel 
Park Sheraton, 55th St. and 7th Avenue. 
The evening will be free. 

On Friday morning, April 16, private 
sightseeing buses will leave from the hotel 
at 10:00 a.m. for a two-hour tour of Uptown, 
Harlem, and Fifth Avenue, visiting Colum- 
bia University, Barnard College, St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, Museum of the City of New York 
and other places of interest. 

At 2:30 p.M. private motor coaches will 
transfer passengers from the hotel to the 
Circle Sightseeing Pier for a three-hour 
guided cruise around Manhattan Island. 

On Saturday morning, a trip to the 
United Nations is scheduled. At 2:00 p.m. 
private buses will leave from the hotel for 
a tour of Downtown, Chinatown, and the 
Bowery. This tour will take in many fea- 
tures including Times Square, Empire State 
Building, Little-Church-Around-the-Corner, 
Metropolitan Opera House, Wall Street, 
etc., returning to the hotel at 4:15 p.m. 
The rest of the day is free. 

Easter Sunday Morning, immediately 
after church, a visit will be made to Radio 
City Music Hall for the inspiring Easter 
Pageant presentation. The balance of the 
day will be free. 

On Monday, April 19, the train leaves 
New York at 2:00 p.m. and arrives in Buf- 
falo at 10:00 p.m. 
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Post Convention Tour Planned 


This trip will cost $56.00 which covers 
the following features: 


1. Transportation to New York from Buffalo in 
de luxe streamlined train. 

2. Transfer from train side to hotel. 

3. Uptown sightseeing trip. 

4. Circle cruise of Manhattan, including transfers 
from hotel. 

5. Guided tour of United Nations. 

6. Sightseeing tour of Downtown New York. 

7. Ticket to the Radio City Music Hall perform- 
ance. 

8. Transfer from hotel to train side. 

9. Rail ticket from New York to Buffalo. 

10. Hotel charges in New York. 


For those coming from points west of 
Buffalo to the Convention, tickets should be 
routed to New York City via the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. Under this provision the 
cost of the New York trip would be $36.40. 
Those coming from south of New York 
should route tickets via Newark, New 
Jersey, and the Lackawanna Railroad to 
Buffalo. Under this provision the cost 
would be $36.40. 

A folder covering this post-convention 
tour will be mailed to members with regis- 
tration materials in February. Remember 
that Easter vacation for most of us follows 
the convention. 

Gordon Klopf, Convention Co-Ordinator, 
and Leo Goldman, Program Chairman, 
have built an outstanding program around 
the Convention Theme, “Guidance in a 
Free World.” The preliminary convention 
program will be ready for release to mem- 
bers in late January or early February. 
National and international leaders in the 
field are scheduled to appear. The New 
York State Counselors Association has ar- 
ranged to hold its annual convention in con- 
junction with that of APGA. 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


e The University of Colorado Branch in 
Boulder heard Clarence W. Failor of the 
Department of Education speak on the 
history and development of APGA and its 
Branches at its first fall meeting on October 
28. Plans were made for the year’s activi- 
ties including both luncheon and social 
meetings to be held each month. 


e Also on October 28, the Houston, Texas, 
Branch met on the University of Houston 
campus. A panel discussed the topic “The 
Interrelationship of School Counseling with 
Business and Industry.” Members of the 
panel were James Delmar, Director of In- 
dustrial Relations of the Hughes Tool Com- 
pany and President of the Houston Board 
of Education; J. W. Collins, Employment 
Manager, Shell Oil Company; Graves 
Blanton, Employment Manager, Foley’s; 
Ethel MacKenzie, Counselor, Davis High 
School; Rona Collier, Counselor, San 
Jacinto High School. The November meet- 
ing, which was held on November 24, was 
devoted to Family Relations. At this 
dinner meeting, a panel of experts from 
the agencies and consultants tackled the 
problems jointly with a panel of young 
people. 

e In conjunction with the Guidance Section 
of the Maryland State Teachers Convention, 
the Maryland Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation held its October meeting in Baltimore 
on October 16 with Ruth Strang, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, as speaker. 
Dr. Strang discussed, before an audience of 
300 counselors and guests from other de- 
partments, the topic “Counselor Contribu- 
tions to Personal Adjustments Through 
Help in Reading.” To aid in emphasizing 
her message, Dr. Strang had two interviews 
dramatized by members of the audience. 
One presentation showed the tendency of 
some counselors to persist in the non- 
directive technique when the client is beg- 


ging for definite help, while the other por- 
trayed a counselor who aided the student 
more concretely with his reading problem 
through a discussion of reading interests. 
Dr. Strang gave many examples showing 
that counseling problems often are basically 
reading problems and vice versa. At the 
November 10 meeting of the Branch, Frank 
Sievers, APGA’s new Executive Secretary, 
spoke on “Evolving Emphases in Counsel- 
ing.” The development guidance services 
to meet all the needs of the individual is 
gaining ground as the idea of viewing a 
person as a whole becomes more popular, 
Mr. Sievers told the group. 


e The Central District of the Indiana Vo- 
cational Guidance Association held its an- 
nual breakfast meeting on October 23 in 
conjunction with the Indiana State 
Teachers meetings in Indianapolis. Rob- 
ert Springer, Assistant Superintendent of 
Indianapolis Public Schools, reported on 
the program of the Indianapolis schools to 
meet the needs of all its pupils. 


e The November meeting of the New York 
Personnel and Guidance Association was 
held on the 12th at the Remington Rand 
Assembly Hall. Recent experience with 
depth-interviewing programs in exploring 
employee attitudes in industrial firms was 
the subject of a panel discussion. Raymond 
A. Katzell, Robert L. Schmidt, and Edwin 
R. Henry, all members of the management 
consultant organization, Richardson, Bel- 
lows, Henry and Co., Inc., were the speakers. 


e A quarter century of vigorous growth 
was the occasion the District of Columbia 
Guidance and Personnel Association cele- 
brated at its November meeting. Many 
founders and early members attended the 
dinner on November 18. District of Co- 
lumbia school administrators were well 
represented with Superintendent of Schools 
Hobart M. Corning among the guests. Ra- 
dio Commentator Claude Mahoney told 
the gathering about his personal experi- 
ences with counseling, and Branch members, 
under the direction of Charles E. Odell of 
the U. S. Employment Service, put on a 
four-act comedy extravaganza on counseling 
progress through three decades. 
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AP GA grows through its divisions 


. .. but your profession grows because of you. 
Help by bringing in two new members 


100% 


75% 
10,000 Members 


SPATE 


Division 


NVGA 
Division / 


307 


Each Division's goal is its share of the APGA goal of 10,000 members based on 1952-53 total membership 
figures. Shaded areas represent percent of goal reached on December |. 
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occupations 
techniques 
personalities 
conferences 


CURRENT NEWS 


Workshop for Florida 
Deans and Counselors 


The fourth annual Workshop of the 
Florida Association of Deans and Counselors 
was held on November 13 and 14 at Florida 
State University in Tallahassee. The idea 
for a fall Workshop for guidance and per- 
sonnel workers grew out of a need for more 
time to devote to guidance problems than 
was available at Florida Education Associa- 
tion Conventions. The purpose of the an- 
nual Workshop is to stimulate interest in 
improved guidance techniques, to promote 
the interchange of ideas, and to encourage 
better cooperation between schools. 

This year’s meetings featured an address 
on “Counseling Trends” by Nicholas 
Hobbs, Chairman, Division of Human De- 
velopment and Guidance, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Work Group sessions studied articulation 
problems; school and community resources; 
initiating guidance services; counseling 
problems on both the high school and the 
college level; tests and appraisal devices; 
and the guidance service as an aid in im- 
proving the school program. A panel dis- 
cussed “Achieving Functional Guidance 
Services,” and Mildred Morgan of Florida 
State University conducted a demonstration 
of role-playing. 


New England Regional Conference 


The seventh New England Regional Con- 
ference of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association was held at the Nar- 
ragansett Hotel, Providence, Rhode Island, 
on November 5, 6, and 7, 1953. 

The Providence Schools’ Fifth Annual 
Careers Day Demonstration was on Novem- 
ber 5, and many of those attending the 
Conference visited the schools and partici- 


pated in the demonstration. An evaluation 
of the experiences of the day by students 
and staff completed this part of the pro- 
gram. 

The evening featured a “Counselor's 
Problems Clinic.” Consultants were repre- 
sentatives of the guidance staffs of the six 
New England states and the Director of 
Guidance of the Boston Public Schools. 

At the Conference’s General Session on 
November 6, Francis C. Rosecrance, School 
of Education, New York University, ad- 
dressed the group on “How Can the Com- 
petence of Guidance Workers Be Assured.” 
Afternoon section meetings discussed such 
specific problems as: Guidance in the Ele- 
mentary Schools; Referral Agencies and 
Services; Counseling Veterans; Training of 
Counselors; and Arranging for Guidance 
Facilities in New Schools. At the annual 
banquet, NVGA President Clarence C. 
Dunsmoor spoke on “Evaluation of Guid- 
ance Services.” 


State Conference 
of Michigan Counselors 


“Interpreting the Guidance Program to 
Students-Staff-Community” was the theme 
of the seventh annual State Conference of 
Michigan Counselors meeting at the Kel- 
logg Center for Continuing Education, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan, on November 3-4, 1953. At the 
General Session on November 3, The Lan- 
sing Civic Players presented a mental hy- 
giene play, “The Case of the Missing Hand- 
shake.” 

The keynote address on November 4 was 
delivered by S. A. Hamrin, Professor of 
Education, Northwestern University. Eight 
discussion groups considered the following 
aspects of the theme: Interpreting the Pro- 
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gram to the Board of Education and Ad- 
ministration; Interpreting the Program to 
the Teaching Staff; Interpreting the Per- 
sonnel Program to the College Staff and 
Students; Interpreting the Program to the 
Student; Interpreting the Program to the 
Parents; Interpreting the Program to Social 
and Civic Agencies; Interpretation Through 
Radio-Television-Newspapers; and Utiliza- 
tion of Other Agencies in Interpreting the 
Guidance Services. 

Following a business meeting, Ernest R. 
Britton, Superintendent of the Midland, 
Michigan, Schools, gave the concluding ad- 
dress on “What the Superintendent Expects 
of the Counselor.” 


Northern California 
Guidance Conferences 


The Northern California Guidance As- 
sociation is holding three conferences for 
its region during the 1953-1954 season. The 
Fall Conference met on October 10 in 
Albany. The Winter Conference is sched- 
uled for February 6 in San Francisco, and 
the Spring meeting will take place on Ma 
8 in Vallejo. 


Colorado Students and 
Principals Meet 


The Fourth Annual Student-Principal 
Conference was held by the University of 
Colorado on November 7, 1953 with 173 
principals and counselors from 85 schools 
in attendance. After a coffee hour and brief 
opening session in the Faculty Lounge of 
the Memorial Center, the school represen- 
tatives met with their former students. The 
luncheon meeting was divided into four 
groups at which time the representatives 
and members of the University staff dis- 
cussed how students might be better helped 
to adjust to University life. 


Group Development Training 
Laboratory at Bethel, Maine 


Approximately 125 applicants will be ac- 
cepted for the 1954 summer session of the 
National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
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Maine. The dates for this three-week ses- 
sion will be from June 20 through July 10. 
Persons involved in problems of working 
with groups in a train, consultant, or leader- 
ship capacity in any field are invited to 
apply. 

The purpose of the training program is 
to sensitize leaders in all fields to the exist- 
ence and nature of the dynamic forces op- 
erating in the small group and to help 
them gain skill in operating more effectively 
in such a group. The training program is 
organized so that each trainee group of 
15-20 persons is enabled to use its own 
experience as a laboratory example of group 
development. A major portion of the last 
weck of the Laboratory is spent in specific 
planning and practicing application of 
Laboratory learnings to back-home jobs. 

The NTLGD is sponsored by the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Service of the NEA 
and by the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics of the University of Michigan. 
For further information, write to the 
NTLGD at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Core Teachers 
Council Considered 


Forty-two educators (teachers, adminis- 
trators, and curriculum pioneers) from 15 
states were invited guests of the College of 
Education of West Virginia University, 
October 30-31, at a conference called “To 
Consider the Establishment of a National 
Council of Core Teachers.” 

Following deliberations the group re- 
solved that a national interim committee be 
established: (1) to explore the possibilities 
of an organization of core curriculum 
teachers and directors on a national basis, 
and (2) to serve as a steering committee for 
a year to plan for a general conference open 
to all next year. 

Roland C. Faunce, Associate Professor of 
Education at Wayne University, was elected 
chairman of the interim committee. The 


first meeting of the interim committee will 
be held in Atlantic City in February in 
connection with the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEE... 


@ The last time that this column ventured 
to suggest that a commercial film was worth 
the price of admission our assistant execu- 
tive secretary tried to collect a refund from 
the writers because of our leading her 
astray. 

But nothing daunts us. We recommed 
Little Boy Lost. The lad in the picture 
needs someone to love him. And Bing 
Crosby plays the role of a lost soul trying 
to find a second love. We have rarely seen 
the nature of human love so poignantly 
portrayed. 


@ About People, by the Anti-Delamation 
League, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, a 63 
frame filmstrip in color dealing with the 
many ways in which people are alike, still 
rates as a top filmstrip in our collection. It 
is available, witha guide, at $5.00. It serves 
as an appropriate introduction to the film 
The High Wall (the high wall of prejudice), 
which audiences continue to ‘nd greatly 
interesting. ‘ 


@ The Instructor has put out two valuable 
supplements to the periodical entitled 
“Audio Visual Supplement, January, 1953” 
and “Audio Visual Supplement, June, 
1953.” These contain lots of suggestions 
for using audio visual aids in the elementary 
school. Available from F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Company, Dansville, New York, at 
cost. 


m The Educators Guide to Free Films, 
Thirteenth Annual Edition, 1953, is avail- 
able from the Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin, at $6.00. This new 
edition lists 2,574 titles of films, of which 
562 are new listings. The guide has a title 
index, source index, subject classification, 
cross index, subject index by topics, and an 
availability index. These are colored for 
easy reference. A brief description of the 
content of each film is also given. 

The companion volume, Educators Guide 
to Free Slidefilms sells for $4.00 and lists 609 
titles—38 more than were listed in the pre- 
vious edition. The organization of the 
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book and the information given about the 
slidefilms closely parallels the above-men- 
tioned guide. 

The wealth of material listed in these 
guides and their ease of use make them use- 
tul for the audio-visual reference shelf. 
They will save their modest cost many times 
over. 


@ lhe Empire State FM School of the Air 
is on the air for its fifth season broadcasting 
educational programs for primary through 
upper elementary grades over 21 FM stations 
in New York State. Of particular interest 
is the series of weekly guidance programs 
presented on Thursdays from 1:30 to 1:45 
under the general title “You and Your 
Friends.” ‘The purpose of the is 
to focus attention on the personal and social 
problems faced oy youngsters from 10 to 12. 
Information can be obtained from Eugene 
S. Foster, Tne Empire FM School of the 
Air, Syracuse University Radio Center, 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


m Young America Films, 18 E. 4lst St, 
New York 17, N. Y. has produced an Audio 
Visual Aids Series of 5 filmstrips. Price is 
$1.00 each or $4.00 per set. 

This series of five filmstrips has been pre- 
pared and is being distributed by Young 
America at such a low price as a public 
service to the audio-visual aids field. Their 
purpose is to help promote a wider and 
more intelligent use of AV _ instruction. 
Each of the first four filmstrips is presented 
as a typical case study of problems peculiar 
to each of four ees The organization 
and function of the AV program within the 
individual agencies is stressed. 

The Large City Audio Visual Aids Or- 
ganization (44 frames) shows how one large 
city organizes and administers its AV pro- 
gram in relation to its local school libraries 
and was prepared by the Department of 
Libraries, Visual Aids and Radio, Board of 
Education, Newark, N. J. This agency, at 
a cost of $5.00, will supply a 33'/; rpm 
transcription to supplement the filmstrip. 

The Small City Audio Visual Aids De- 
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partment (40 frames) was prepared by the 
Department of Audio Visual Instruction, 
Board of Education, Dearborn, Michigan. 

_ ‘The College Audio Visual Center (37 
frames) discusses its functions under the 
headings of (1) teacher-training on the 
campus, (2) improvement of campus in- 
struction, (3) off-campus field services, and 
(4) the distribution of materials. This strip 
was prepared by the Bureau of Visual 
Teaching, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington. 

The County Audio Visual Service Pro- 
gram (52 frames) describes the county and 
its peculiar problems; the guiding principles 
of the county AV program. It was prepared 
by the Audio Visual Service Staff, County 
ol San Diego, California. 

The Slidefilm in Teaching (46 frames) is 
done entirely in art work explaining the 
nature and use of the filmstrip, its applica- 
tion and techniques of its use in education, 
and its relation to the other tools used by 
the classroom teacher. This filmstrip is a 

ood practical introduction to the use of 
Imstrips. 


@ Young America Films, 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17, N. Y., has produced a series 
of 4 filmstrips entitled Alcohol and Nar- 
cotic Series. Filmstrips cost $6.00 eaca or 
$21.50 per set. 

This set of four filmstrips is done in color 
art work and is correlated with public 
school courses of study on the nature and 
dangers of alcohol and narcotics. They ex- 
plain the nature of alcohol and narcotics, 
their effect on the body, and the effects of 
addiction on the individual and society. 
The material is well organized and authen- 
tic, clearly and simply stated. 

Alcohol and You, Part I. (41 frames) de- 
fines alcohol, describes and discusses the 
properties, manufacture, and common uses 
of alcohol in industry and as a medicine. 

Alcohol and You, Part II (43 frames) dis- 
cusses these What happens when 
alcohol is taken into the body? Does alco- 
hol cause disease? Why do some people use 
and others abstain from the use of alcoholic 
beverages? Is alcohol habit forming? What 
is an alcoholic? Can alcoholism be cured? 

Narcotics and You, Part I (39 frames) de- 
fines narcotics, tells their source, traces their 
uses in early history, and describes legal 
steps taken to reduce or eliminate their 
illegal use in this country. 

Narcotics and You, Part II (46 frames) 
describes the nature and problems of drug 
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addiction and how the drug traffic operates. 
It traces the steps from beginning experi- 
mentation to mainliner addiction, and the 
possible avenues to recovery and rehabilita- 
tion from addiction. 

These filmstrips do not attempt to moral- 
ize but stress the fact that prevention is 
more important than cure. Preventive edu- 
cation in this field will show the teen-ager 
that the use of alcohol or drugs can lead to 
the loss of self respect and to undesirable 
behavior. 

Important also, is that this series of film- 
strips gives positive suggestions for adoles- 
cent behavior: that one has the responsi- 
bility to take care of his body; that one 
should be well-informed about the realities 
of alcoholism and dope addiction; that one 
should report any violations of the laws 
regulating the use of drugs; that one’s 
friends and one’s recreation may have great 
implications for good or evil. 


@ The DuKane Corporation, St. Charles, 
Illinois, manufacturers of sound systems 
and tape recorders, is distributing, free of 
charge, the book Teaching with Radio, 
Audio, Recording and Television Equip- 
ment. This book, published by the Joint 
Committee of the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Radio-Electrenic Television Manu- 
facturers Association on the use of Com- 
munications Equipment in Education, is a 
practical handbook on the use of audio- 
visual teaching tools and deals with methods 
rather than with equipment. The five divi- 
sions of the book are: Teaching with Radio 
Programs and Program Recordings; Pro- 

am Production and In-school Broadcast- 
ing; Teaching with Sound Recording In- 
struments; Administrative and Communica- 
tion Uses of Electronic and Sound Equip- 
ment; and Television in Education. 


@ In an article in the November Journal 
entitled “Research on the Teaching of Oc- 
cupations, 1945-51,” the most frequently 
listed teaching technique was the use of 


audio-visual media. ‘The quality of films 
on occupations has frequently been the sub- 
ject of criticism. And except for Miller's 
study, as reported in the March Journal, 
there has been little research in the area. 
The authors of this column would be in- 
terested in research under way or completed 
in the field of visual aids in guidance and 
D. AND RICHARD 
OFMANN. 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 


@ Headliner for this month is the Summer 
Harvard Educational Review, a special issue 
devoted to “Social Class Structure and 
American Education.” Kurt Mayer leads 
olf with “The Theory of Social Classes” in 
which he provides background material tor 
the remainder of the issue. He criticizes 
the failure of some investigators, including 
Warner and his colleagues with whose writ- 
ings many readers are familiar, to make a 
clear-cut distinction between class position 
and social status. He contends, in harmony 
with Max Weber, that both these factors 
and also the power structure must be taken 
into consideration. 

The other articles all directly relate to 
education in general and to occupational, 
educational, and social choices and adjust- 
ments in particular. Martin B. Loeb avers: 
“The essence of the democratic way does 
not consist in the obliteration or denial of 
social class differences. Rather it involves 
providing each person with the opportunity 
of learning those behaviors and values 
which can lead to success with a minimum 
amount of frustration and hostility toward 
self, family, or the original culture.” James 
S. Davie shows that there is a significant 
relationship between “Social Class Factors 
and School Attendance.” Joseph A. Kahl 
in “Educational and Occupational Aspira- 
tions of ‘Common Man’ Boys” concludes 
that “The Horatio Alger myth is a middle 
class myth which percolates down to some, 
but not all, members of the common man 
class. If a common man family does accept 
the myth and has sons who show in their 
early school signs of talent, 
then they push him forward and encourage 
him to climb. The schools are more a 
means than an initiator of ascent.” 

Willis Rudy says: “In sum, the mobility 
which has been partially lost on the eco- 
nomic scene is being restored in present-day 
America mainly through the agency of the 
public school. And Gordon C. Lee, in 
naming economic, social, and moral factors 
as the roadblocks to equality of educational 
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opportunity, asserts that “An educated elec- 
torate is essential for the preservation ol 
democracy. Equality of educational oppor- 
tunity is essential in order that there ve a 
democracy.” All the articles have good 
bibliographies. 


@ More on the “New Occupational Classi- 
fication Structure” being developed by the 
Occupational Analysis Branch of the Bureau 
of Employment Security is brought to us 
by Walter S. Studdiford in the September 
Employment Security Review. Samples of 
the classification analysis in contrast to the 
present D. O. T. definitions are given as 
well as samples of the physical a 
and temperament components. “We must 
have an occupational classification system 
which makes available to employers the 
largest number of workers who will quality, 
and which makes available to workers all 
ible jobs for which they are suitable.” 
he Review promises to keep its readers 
abreast of developments. 


mw The practice of grouping children in 
school according to specific grades for par- 
ticular chronological years has a powerful 
hold. Most have thought that abandoning 
the old-time practice of having youngsters 
of wes ages in the same room was an 
unmixed blessing. However, there has been 
some questioning lately. October Child- 
hood Education devotes several articles to 
the subject of best —. In “Grouping 
in the Whole School” the authoritarian 
“— of grouping is pointed out thus: “But 
authoritarianism, historically, required a 
body of subject matter to be taught that 
guaranteed its continuing. Teachers be- 
came reflections of, or imitations of, the 
authority figures... . One of the major 
ways of accomplishing this was to slice up 
the subject matter in suitable slices. Then 
children were assigned to the slices, and it 
is only in recent years that questions are be- 
ing raised about this practice.” Experi- 
ments in improved grouping are reported 
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from schools in Richmond, Virginia; Provo, 
Utah; Glencoe, Lllinois; and Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


@ Paul Witty and Samuel W. Bloom con- 
tinue the discussion of the very important 
problem of the “Education of the Gifted” 
in the October 17, School and Society. Em- 
— are the neglect of children of high 
Q and administrative practices of caring 
for the gifted. In general, much more dis- 
cussion than action has characterized treat- 
ment of this problem. “Despite the awaken- 
ing of interest in gifted children, they are 
still grossly neglected as surveys show. . . . 
Indeed, of all groups needing special edu- 
cational provision in order to develop fully, 
the gifted group continues to be the most 
neglected.” A list of ten specific places in 
various parts of the country where definitely 
forward-looking work is being attempted is 
given. This article is well documented. 


@ The ineffectiveness of the “home room” 
in the typical secondary school is well 
known. In an effort to help overcome this 
weakness John W. McFarland of the Uni- 
versity of Texas lists in “Developing Effec- 
tive Home Rooms,” October, School Review, 
the major reasons for this shortcoming as 
@) lack of time, (b) failure to understand 

e pur of the home room, (c) indif- 
ference to teachers, (d) lack of trained per- 
sonnel, and (e) inadequate program plan- 
ning. For each of these McFarland suggests 
remedies. 


@ “Meeting the Special Needs of All Chil- 
dren” in Orange County, California, is de- 
scribed in the August California Journal of 
Elementary Education. This is a descrip- 
tion of a well-rounded program which 
merits investigation by any school authority 
who is interested in improving the extent to 
which his system meets “the needs of all the 
children who are enrolled.” The Orange 
County program includes “many and varied 
services, of which some are needed by all 
children and others by exceptional children 
only.” Coordinated guidance services in- 
clude a child guidance center, techniques 
for studying children, the testing gor 
child welfare and attendance work, health 


services, help for the physically handi- 
capped, and the special training classes for 
mentally handicapped. All are described 
briefly. 
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m Some good solid thinking by James 
Marshall, formerly president of the Board 
of Education of New York City, who out- 
lines areas of “Educational Confusion in a 
Dangerous Era” in the October Educational 
Leadership | be — by a couple of 

uotations: “This civilization in which our 

ildren grow up is not only disturbed by 
the change in family and other relationships 
and the change in our value system of re- 
wards and punishments. It is confused in 
many ways; and it must be particularly con- 
fusing to children when time and again the 
precepts of the adult world conflicts with 
its examples. “. . . When we talk of a 
dangerous era I suppose we are inclined to 
think of weapons and destruction and the 
fierce cold wars of ideologies. But why are 
nuclear fission and fusion, guided missiles 
and bacteria, propaganda and truculance 
so dangerous? I submit it is because we 
will not recognize, will not keep before us 
the dangerous fact of our apeman heritage, 
the fact that the cruel and unscrupulous 
and unthinking animal who was our an- 
cestor still lurks in all of us and perhaps 
too frequently in those in power.” ‘There 
is — of food for thought here for those 
engaged in improving their background in 
the interrelationships of the various disci- 
plines since these relationships are inter- 
twined with the work of guidance and per- 
sonnel people. 


@ Consideration for the child’s point of 
view is essential and the use of sarcasm and 
ridicule are ruled out if the child is to grow 
up with a healthy emotional outlook says 


‘“Do You Hurt Your Children’s Feelings?” 


in the October Child Family Digest. 


g ~_ right for the file of the counselor of 
adolescent girls who is collecting materials 
bearing on problems of teen-age girls is 
“Just-Right Doll” in November Seventeen. 
This is a modern fable for those girls (and 
boys) concerned—perhaps too much—about 
popularity. The “secret of popularity” is 
described here in terms the high school girl 
or boy can understand. 


@ “Introducing a Guidance Program into 
a Rural School,” October Understandin 
the Child, emphasizes the integration of 
guidance services with the curriculum in 
the day-to-day activity of the classroom 
teacher. “Since guidance involves ap- 
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praisal and adjustment, before suggestion 
can be made tor physical, mental, social, 
emotional, or vocational adjustment the 
child must be appraised and understood. 
This emphasizes the importance of cumula- 
tive records... .” <A list of the types of 
records which will help the teacher is in- 
cluded. 


m If you are a counselor or teacher of 
adolescents and sometimes let yourself slip 
toward the thought that teen-agers are so 
terribly confused and have so many short- 
comings that dealing with them is making 
a martyr of you, you should read Annie Von 
Tungeln’s “Don’t Slander My Teen-Agers!”’ 
in the November Today's Health. Keep a 
copy in your files to pull out and read and 
reread. You will thus be reminded that in 
reality the youngsters “have so much com- 
mon sense,” a “keen sense of justice,” and 
are real people and it is not “as if a vast 
sea separated adolescents from adults.” 


g The problem of orientation of children 
of pre-school age to their later participation 
in the regularly established school program 
has been one on which many good minds 
have spent much labor; still much is to be 
done anything like a_ satisfactory 


solution is approached. So, a decided con- 
tribution is being made by the experiment 
in the Chicago schools with the “Tryout of 


Pre-school Curriculum.” <A report of this 
work in nine pilot schools in October Ele- 
mentary School Journal tells of the key role 
played by the PTA and stresses the impor- 
tance of the opportunity to bring parents 
into better working relationships with 
schools in the fullest development of their 
children, and concludes that “With con- 
tinuance of this democratic partnership of 
the parent organization and the schools, a 
forecast of definite gains appears justified 
for Chicago's preschool program.” 


@ Dr. Frederic Wertham, consulting psy- 
chiatrist of the Department of Hospitals, 
New York City, director of the Lafargue 
Clinic and frequently a consultant in juve- 
nile delinquency to the courts, tells “What 
Parents Don’t Know about Comic Books” 


in November Ladies’ Home Journal. The 
monthly output of comic books is given as 
90,000,000—and many of these are read 
many times. In the period since World 
War II circulation has skyrocketed and 
juvenile delinquency has increased about 
20 per cent. Dr. Wertham believes there is 
a definite relationship here and presents 


' some rather convincing evidence. ‘Len per 


cent is a liberal estimate of the portion of 
comic books devoted to “good” subjects 
such as animal antics and classics. Other 
authorities are quoted to back up Wert- 
ham’s findings. “leachers, as well as parents, 
should read this. 


and these ... also: 


“Child Welfare Services in Long Beach, 
California” and “American Association for 
Gifted Children: Objectives and Growth” 
by Pauline B. Williamson in October Un- 
derstanding the Child . . . “Let the Com- 
munity Plan the Program for Educating 
Gifted Children” by M. R. Sumpton in 
October Exceptional Children . . . “Health 
and a Job for the Asking” by Herbert L. 
Werschensohn in November Today’s Health 
..- “How Shall We Produce Our Scientists?” 
by Ray C. Maul in November Phi Delta 
Kappan ... “A Day with a Social Worker” 
in November Glamour . . . “That First Job” 
by Elizabeth H. Pamplin in October Em- 
ployment Security Review . . . “Why Voca- 
tional Education?” (49 Congressmen answer 
a question) in September American Voca- 
tional Journal . . . “Interviewing the Col- 
lege Graduate” by Richard $. Uhrbrock in 
June 15 Chemical and Engineering News 
..+ "The American Civil Service” by R. N. 
Spann in September Personnel Administra- 
tion... “Productivity and Satisfaction of 
Full and Part-Time Female Employees” by 
S. Gadel in Autumn Personnel 
Psychology . . . “Selecting Reference Data 
on College Recruiting” by Emily Chervinik 
and others in October Journal of College 
Placement.—CLaRENcE W. Faivor, College 
of Education, University of Colorado, and 
Emory J. Westery, Louisville, Kentucky, 
Public Schools. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


Groupe DyNaAMIcs: RESEARCH AND 
Tueory, edited by Dorwin Cartwright 
and Alvin Zander. Evanston, Illinois: 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1953. 642 


pp. $6.00. 


| view OF a real need tor clarification and 
vindication of the group process, this 
book, Group Dynamics: Research and 
Theory, edited by Dorwin Cartwright and 
Alvin Zander, both of whom are at present 
professors of educational psychology and 
directors in the Research Center For Group 
Dynamics at the University of Michigan, 1s 
especially timely and revealing. It brings 
together, under one cover, diverse problems, 
investigations, and approaches. 

The volume is divided into six sections 
with such challenging headings as, “Ap- 

roaches to the Study of A Group”; “Group 

ohesiveness”; “Group Pressures and 
Group Standards”; “Group Goals and 
Group Locomotion”; “The Structural Prop- 
erties of Groups”; “Leadership.” Each such 
section is prefaced by an effectively well- 
written introductory chapter by the au- 
thors; each is a complete picture in itsell, 
including not only conditions and func- 
tions, but an overview of the authenticated 
research of scholars, reported in the section 
which it introduces. 

The editors have presented the chapters 
in each section to show a planned relation- 
ship to one another, thus forming links in 
a well-forged chain. The continuity, so 
often lost in many works of a similar nature, 
is, therefore, well sustained. 

The book is a mine of helpful informa- 
tion. Its great strength lies in the presenta- 
tion of the scholarly writings and findings 
of those who have lived close to the matrix 
of group living. Robert F. Bales, Alex 
Bavelas, Leon Festinger, Harold Guetskow, 
Helen H. Jennings, Kurt Lewin, Norman 
R. F. Maier, and Fred. L. Strodtheck are 
just a few to be mentioned, cach having 
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written in a field in which he is an outstand- 
ing authority. 

he gamut of “motivational factors,” of 
“ego-related tensions,” of the “theory of 
leadership,” of “sociometric status,” ol 
“evaluation, orientation, control,” of “group 
cohesiveness,” are matters that require care- 
ful study and experimentation. In this re- 
spect Group Dynamics has performed an 
excellent service. 

There is strong temptation for the re- 
viewer of any book to be personal rather 
than objective. This reviewer is no excep- 
tion for he feels that, although Group Dy- 
namics is a book of great value it belongs 
more py to the area for the advanced 
rather than for the beginning student of 
group development. The study of simple 
group concepts must be a prerequisite if 
the reader is to attain security for the un- 
derstanding of the “Concepts of Measuring 
Leadership” or “The Phases in Group Prob- 
lem Solving” or “The Effects of Power on 
the Relations among Group Members.” 

Cartwright and Zander have chosen their 
material with great selectivity, zealously in- 
cluding, as they state“in their introduction, 
only publications that reflect a stage in the 
development of group dynamics, where 
“strict : theoretical formulations have been 
omitted unless they have clear relations to 
an actual | ay ope of research or lend them- 
selves readily to empirical testing.” 

In view of the completeness of the book 
and in view of its appeal to an ever-increas- 
ing and widening circle of students as well 
as laymen, the book should become a stand- 
ard reference and should find a leading 
place among the classics of human conduct 
and human relations.—Harotp Harris, 
Head, Augustus Rapelye School, Maspeth, 
New York City, New York. 
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~ New Hope For THE Retarpep, Enriching 
the Lives of Exceptional Children, by 
Morris P. and Miriam Pollock. Boston: 
Porter Sargent, 1953. 192 pp. $4.50. 


R. AND Mrs. Po.vock describe in detail 
many procedures which they as 
teachers and house parents have found 
effective in a private school for “retarded” 
children. 

Guidance workers will find themselves 
confused as they begin reading this book in 
attempting to determine what type child 
the authors have in mind. The term “re- 
tarded,” which was originally used in pro- 
fessional literature to indicate a slow-learn- 
ing but not severely handicapped group, 
has been used so frequently lately by ener- 
ay parent groups that it has come in the 
ast three or four years to be almost accepted 
as a synonym for the so-called “trainable 
group,” the group below the “educable 
mentally handicapped,” usually with 1Q’s 
below 50. 

The authors do not make clear what de- 
gree of retardation they are discussing. 
They sometimes use the term “feeble- 
minded” apparently as a synonym for re- 
tarded (p. 27). On page 1 they specifically 
state that the retarded include both the 
trainable and the educable, and may be 
subdivided into such categories as the Mon- 
goloid, the hydrocephalic, the microceph- 
alic, the cretin, the child with aphasia, and 
others, and that all these “can be treated 
according to the pattern of their disorder.” 
As the program unfolds, however, it is clear 
that the authors are chiefly concerned with 
procedures suitable only for the educable 
mentally handicapped group, including an 
IQ range as high as 90 (p. 72). 

here remains, therefore, a serious danger 
that parents of severely oe chil- 
dren may be misled into assuming that their 
children can reach the fourth to sixth grade 
educational levels here described. 

Guidance workers will be interested in 
the occasional references to the occupational 
capacities of slow youngsters, but these are 
limited to brief statements on page 2 and 
again on page 13. 

The book will be interesting to teachers 
of educable mentally handicapped children, 
who will find many specific suggestions they 
can put to work, provided they have suffi- 
cient experience to enable them to judge 


which techniques are appropriate to which 
type of child. Parents will 
find help in solving some practical problems 
in the day-to-day life of the child in the 
home, for the suggestions made by the Pol- 
locks in such areas as feeding, family rela- 
tionships, and emotional development, are 
reasonably sound and practical. 

The lack of attention to the diagnosis of 
the handicap, typical of the entire book, is 
particularly conspicuous in Chapter 7, en- 
titled “Teaching Speechless Children to 
Talk.” Very detailed procedures are given 
which the authors state have been effective 
with retarded children of 3 to 6 years of age 
who had failed to develop speech. Yet we 
know that there are many different reasons, 
physical, neurological, and emotional, for 
delayed speech. It would be most helpful 
if this chapter included a discussion of the 
need for professional diagnosis of the — 
problem, and indicated that very different 
approaches would be used, and very differ- 
ent results would be expected, according to 
the etiology of the speech block.—FRancis 
A. MULLEN, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Department of Special Education, 
Chicago Public Schools. 


<> 


How to EvALuAtTEe STUDENTS, by Henri- 
etta Fleck. eg Illinois: Mc- 
Knight & McKnight, 1953. 85 pp. 


HIS BOOK OF 85 pages has been written in 


the interest of home economic teachers 
evaluating their students in the classroom, 
the home, and the church toward a better 
understanding of the total individual. No 
home economic teacher should overlook 
such impacts in the lives of the students as 
the environment of the home, the com- 
munity, the church, and the world. The 
author states that to be effective, evaluation 
must be continuous and cooperative. Basic 
considerations are — for the develop- 
ment of a program of evaluating the student 
within a class and suggest various methods 
and materials for accomplishing the pur- 
The author has ie indicated op- 
portunities for the teacher to take the initia- 
tive in expanding the materials and methods 
in the evaluation process. 
The author states at the end of the book 
that “much too often evaluation is regarded 
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as something extraneous and bothersome,” 
and asks the questions, “What are we trying 
to do? How well are we doing it? How 
may we improve? What are the next steps? 
What has been the growth of each individ- 
ual and the group?” 

The incentive to find the answers to these 
questions forms the basis for writing the 
book and the author has attempted to stimu- 
late interests in the teachers toward under- 
standing their students better. 

Chapters in the book under headings 
such as “The Challenge and Purpose of 
Evaluation,” “Evaluating Attitudes and Be- 
liefs,” “Evaluating Values,” “Evaluatin 
Personal and Social Adjustment,” an 
“Evaluating of Critical Thinking” are in- 
cluded. 

It is rather doubtful if this book is of in- 
terest to the professional counselor or stu- 
dent personnel worker as the contents are 
basically those of good counseling, but it is 
good material for any teacher desirous of 


improving his method of understanding the 
individual student better.—Lys_e W. Crort, 
Director of Personnel, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


An ANALYTICAL Stupy OF COUNSELING 
THEORY AND PRACTICE WITH RECOM- 
MENDATIONS FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
CouNsELING, by Dominic Brady, O.P. 
Washington: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1952. 128 pp. $1.50. 


Tes is A doctoral dissertation. The au- 
thor presents his study in three distinct, 
but closely related, sections. ‘These sections 
treat, respectively, counseling theory and 
practice, a philosophical setting for coun- 
seling, and the evaluation of current coun- 
seling theory and — in terms of the 
stated philosophical criterion. 

The first part of section one is written in 
strictly descriptive fashion. Here the au- 
thor presents the views of selected repre- 
sentatives of what he refers to as the tradi- 
tional and client-centered schools of 
counseling. As exemplars of the traditional 
approach he selected Jones, Principles of 
Guidance, 1945; Strang, Counseling Tech- 
nics in College and Secondary Schools, 1949; 
Williamson, Counseling Adolescents, 1950; 
and Mathewson, Guidance Policy and Prac- 
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guidance 
for busy students 


Whether guidance in your school system treats the whole person in all phases of 
his development, or whether you concentrate on planning and training for happy, 
productive employment . . . you will find that visualizing commerce and industry 
with Your Life Work films makes choosing a career easier and more interesting for 


the busy student. 


You will find that the resulting study of many vocations can give him a perspective 
— a greater appreciation of our economic system and the dignity of productive work. 


Let this be a reminder to write today for 
full information on economical, dynamic 
guidance instruction with Your Life Work 
films. 


carl f. mahnke 
PRODUCTIONS 


STREET 


215 EAST THIRD 
DES MOINES 9, 


tice, 1949. Rogers, Counseling and Phycho- 
therapy, 1942, and Client-Centered Therapy, 
1951, represents the client-centered views. 
This part of the first section is clearly 
and, for the most part, very adequately 
done. Although some readers will see in- 
consistencies between Dr. Brady's statement 
that Client-Centered Therapy is but a re- 
finement and clarification of the views ex- 
pressed in Counseling and Psychothera 
and remarks made in pages 41-46 of the 
dissertation. Then, too, his belief that 
Rogers proposes “no distinct method of re- 
education” represents a somewhat unhapp 
phrasing that is subject to misunderstand- 
ing. 
In the second phase of section one the 
author attempts a critical evaluation of the 
points of agreement and disagreement in 
the authors studied in terms of the proxi- 
mate and ultimate aims of the counseling 
process and the general and _ particular 
methods recommended. The approach 
makes for easy reading. The reviewer's 
major criticism of this discussion is the ex- 
cessive, unnecessary, and, at times, unjusti- 
fied use of the term “it seems.” Twenty- 


five “it seems” in seventeen pages. But this 
may be a case of “dissertationitis”—a dis- 
case that causes controlling and disabling 
caution in the doctoral candidate. 

In section two Dr. Brady discusses the 
»hilosophical criterion in terms of which 
* evaluates the validity of the client- 
centered and stated traditional counseling 
theories and practices. This discussion con- 
stitutes some 30 per cent of the dissertation 
and, for the purposes of the study, appears 
excessive. 

It is extremely difficult, in the space of a 
brief review, to present adequately the con- 
tent of this section, because the terminology 
employed is strictly in the Aristotelico- 
Thomistic tradition. The discussion of the 
criterion is thorough, but to those untrained 
in the Thomistic synthesis it will remain 
very largely inunderstandable. From a 
functional viewpoint this constitutes a real 
limitation upon the total usability of the 
study. 

The philosophical criterion offered by 
Dr. Brady is the “virtue of prudence.” 
Thomas says “Virtue is that which makes its 
possessor good, and his work good, likewise” 
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and he adds that “prudence is a kind of wis- 
dom about human affairs” and it is “the 
right reason of things to be done.” The 
term, therefore, refers to a practical knowl- 
edge and insightfulness regarding human 
eden The author discusses “the acts 
of prudence” and lists them as: counsel, 
judgment, and command of action. Then 
e states the eight “integral parts” of pru- 
dence. They are: memory, reasoning, un- 
derstanding, docility, sagacity, circumspec- 
tion, foresight, and caution. These terms 
are not all used in the same sense as among 
psychologists. 

In the third section of the study the au- 
thor applies the criterion of the “virtue of 
prudence” to the doctrines and practices of 
traditional and client-centered counseling. 
He concludes that the general points of 
agreement between the traditional and 
client-centered groups do not violate the 
requirements of the criterion. But in cer- 
tain specifics he finds conflict. For example, 
the element of docility would appear to be 
eliminated by the Rogerians and the factor 
of sagacity over-stressed. The Rogerian 
emphasis on what Dr. Brady refers to as 


“subjectivism” and “relativism” also con- 
flicts with the Thomistic concept of pru- 
dence. He has no objection to the clint- 
centered approach as a useful procedure in 
the initial phase of counseling; in fact, he 
sees much of value in it. But he rejects its 
over-emphasis on the counselee’s constant 
and sufficient ability to supply adequate in- 
formation, evaluation, and pertinent action 
to the solution of his problems. 

Among the traditionalists he finds, in 
general, Mathewson’s views to be in greatest 
general conformity with the virtue of pru- 
dence.—Lro R. Kennepy, Professor of Edu- 
cation, The Creighton University, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


<> 


HicH ScHoot STUDENTS AND OCCUPA- 
TIONAL Books, by Sarah Splaver. New 
York: Occu-Press, 1953. Mimeographed, 


68 pp. 


Fe THE PAST quarter century, beginning 
with the efforts of May Rogers Lane, 


THIS SPRING, SEE WHERE YOUR STUDENTS STAND 


This year, compare your students with 


those in other schoo 
try. 
Company achievement tests. 


across the coun- 
It’s easy—with World Book 
These 
reliable evaluation aids help measure 


your student’s standing in basic areas 
of content and skill—quickly, accu- 
rately. Test manuals list data to hel 
you compare your class results wit 
national norms. 


PLAN NOW TO USE THESE TESTS THIS SPRING! 


ESSENTIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


EVALUATION AND 


All World Book 
Company tests & 
answer sheets are 


CONTENT BATTERY 


gives you a continuing measure of 
educational growth and development 
ona year to year basis in grades 10-12. 
It surveys knowledge and skills in 
mathematics, science, social studies 
and English. Easy to use, valid 
and reliable, it belongs in every 
school. 


and 


ADJUSTMENT SERIES 


is a matched and coordinated set of 
21 separate tests in major high 
school subject areas. 


Standard scores allow you to com- 
pare results from test to test, and 
provide valuable information for 
teachers, guidance counselors, and 
administrators. 


now sold in units 
of 35 copies. 


These evaluation aids give every school a basic testing program at a 
price all can afford. 


Request information material from— 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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counselors and various organizations have 
attempted to establish and apply standards 
of excellence for books and monographs on 
occupations. Most authoritative are the 
“Standards for Use in Preparing and Evalu- 
ating Occupational Literature” which was 
developed by NVGA’s Occupational Re- 
search Section and published in Occupa- 
tions in February, 1950. The result has 
been a significant improvement in the 
quality of occupational literature. 

However, it should be remembered that 
these approaches have been rather exclu- 
sively from the “arm-chair” position and 
were not based on the attitudes and reac- 
tions of youth. who are the ultimate con- 
sumers. Avis Oxhandler probed the atti- 
tudes of college freshmen and reported her 
study in the October, 1950, Occupations. 
The emphasis was on the popularity of 
pamphlets as gauged primarily by their 
characteristics rather than content. 

Sarah Splaver’s approach is more compre- 
hensive in that she obtained opinions on 
content as well as characteristics. Her 
questionnaire to students was carefully pre- 
pared on the basis of the NVGA Standards 
and was validated by “dry-runs,” follow-up 
interviews, and submission to a jury of ex- 
perts. The jury, composed of Baer, 
Drucker, Forrester, Froehlich, Roeber, and 
Shartle, was in general agreement with her 
purpose and the nature of the instrument. 
However, she reports that one dissenter felt 
that “young people are not qualified to offer 
opinions” on the subject. 

The final questionnaire consisted of 55 
questions on content and 35 on characteris- 
tics. This was administered to 117 fresh- 


men and 91 seniors in four New York City 
high schools. In addition she obtained in- 
telligence quotients (mostly Pintner), read- 
ing level (Nelson-Denny), and various other 
data relative to vocational decisions and 
occupational experience. The later item 
included work experience, assistance re- 
ceived from a counselor, and exposure to 
information through courses and discus- 
sions. She also ascertained the occupation 
of each student's father as a partial measure 
of socio-economic status. 

She found that students concur with most 
of the NVGA Standards including emphasis 
on the recommendations that occupational 
books be comprehensible and interesting, 
have an index and a table of contents, con- 
tain facts from reliable sources, and include 
data on duties, qualifications, preparation, 
hours of work, and advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

A number of items were rated as “un- 
necessary” by both freshmen and seniors 
including the expression of opinion that 
books need not be written in story form. 
Whereas freshmen rated only six items as 
“very necessary,” the seniors gave that rat- 
ing to 15 items. 

Among the many conclusions relative to 
student attitudes of which counselors should 
be aware, probably the most significant one 
was that it is unnecessary to prepare special 
types of books to meet the needs of the wide 
variety of students of high school age. 

This reviewer feel’s that Splaver’s study 
contains valuable information for coun- 
selors in their attempt to meet the needs 
and desires of students. He recommends it 
highly.—CLarence W. College of 
Education, University of Colorado. 


CONCEPTS OF COMPETITION 


The economic and personal interdependence that has developed in our 
society with the revolution that science has wrought in our ways of doing 
things, raises grave questions about the validity and desirability of value 
concepts based on competition as primary motivating forces in human con- 
duct. Social cleavages and social disintegration threaten to arise therefrom. 
—Daniel A. Prescott in Emotion and the Educative Process. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


CAREER NOVELS 


Lynn Decker, TV Apprentice, by Dorothy 
L. McFadden. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, 1953. 245 


pp. $2.50. 


Because Lynn Decker’s brother Don, aged 12, had 
been invited to show his calf on television, his big 
sister unexpectedly found a job in the local TV 
station. Beginning by writing short scripts and 
keeping work sheets, she gradually learned program 
production and even developed an original show 
with her artist friend Harry as star. Her story is 
filled with behind-the-scenes anecdotes of the tele- 
vision business. How girls get a start in it and 
what types of jobs they do both in a TV station 
and in the television departments of advertising 
agencies are described. 


Sue Morris: Sky Nurse, by Dorothy Dem- 
ing, R. N. New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, 432 Fourth Avenue, 1953. 247 pp. 
$2.50. 

A career book about nursing which explains not 
only what it takes to enter the field but also what 
are some of the nursing specialties which await the 
present-day graduate. Sue Morris’ adventures in- 
clude fiying the ocean as a nurse with a commercial 
airline and work as an air ambulance nurse in the 
isolated Northwest. 


Proudly She Serves! by Commander Helen 
Hull Jacobs, U.S.N.R. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
1953. 214 pp. $2.50. 


How Kay Putnam, American tennis star, was 
commissioned an Ensign in the WAVES and strove 
to adjust herself to the restrictions and regimenta- 
tion of military life, after the freedom of her tennis 
tournament days. On leave, she fights to win the 
singles championship at Forest Hills. Then back 
she goes to her worth-while duties as a full-fledged 
member of the U. S. Navy. 


Tune In For Elizabeth, by Mary Margaret 
McBride. New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, 432 Fourth Avenue, 1953. $2.50. 

A career story of a radio interviewer. Elizabeth 
Cary came to New York expecting to become a 
newspaper woman, and did get a job on a paper. 
But she changed her mind when she attended a 
broadcast of a successful radio interviewer. Deter- 
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mined to learn the secret of the impromptu inter- 
view conducted so smoothly with tact, skill, and wit, 
she won a small place on the interviewer's staff 
which opened up the way to the broader possibilities 
of preliminary interviewing. 


Patsy’s Mexican Adventures, by E. Evalyn 
Grumbine. New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, 432 Fourth Avenue, 1953. 245 pp. 
$2.50. 


When Patsy Hall took a secretarial job with Glenn 
Roberts Advertising Agency in New York, she had 
come a long way in advertising “Know-how.” But 
she wasn’t sure that she could handle the work of 
making market surveys and doing consumer research 
in Mexico for the agency's biggest food account. 
An emergency forced her into this new field. Patsy 
and her young assistant went to Mexico on the 
assignment. Finally, based on the surveys they 
made, startling changes were recommended for the 
food account's expansion “South of the Border.” 


Buttons and Beaux, by Louise Barnes 
Gallagher and Lee ‘Vyndham. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 432 Fourth Ave- 
nue, 1953. 276 pp. $2.50. 


Roberta liked to sew and to make her own clothes, 
but it wasn't until she read a book based on the life 
of New York fashion designer that she knew exactly 
what she wanted to do as her life’s work. An en- 
thusiastic fan letter to her ideal in New York 
started a warm “friendship-by-mail” with the de- 
signer, and when Roberta graduated from high 
school, she was offered the opportunity to go to New 
York as the designer’s assistant. The fashion world 
is pictured as Roberta learns the hard way and 
makes progress toward her goal. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Reprints from the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation: Physical Education as 
Your Career, by Chester L. Palmer. March, 
1953. 4 pp. $.15 each. Health Education 
as Your Career, by Ross L. Allen. October, 
1953. 2pp. $.15 each. Recreation as Your 
Career, by Gerald B. Fitzgerald. November, 
1952. 3 pp. $.15 each. Wanted: Physical 
Education Teachers, by Ray C. Maul. May, 
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APGA 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Employers of personnel and guidance work- 
ers are invited to list their job vacancies in 
the APGA Placement Bulletin, and to use the 
Placement Service at the APGA Convention 
in Buffalo, New York, April 11-15, 1954. 

Members of APGA who are candidates for 
positions may insert one listing in the “Posi- 
tions Wanted” section of the Placement Bul- 
letin by entering a subscription. There will 
be two issues of the Bulletin this season, the 
first in February and the second in May. 
The subscription price is $1.00. 

Employers or applicants planning to use 
the Convention Service should register list- 
ings in advance. For registration forms or 
further information write 
Saida L. Hartman, Placement Assistant, at the 
address below. 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND 


GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1534 ““O” Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


1953. 2 pp. $.10. Special quantity dis- 


counts. 

Wanted: Physical Education Teachers discusses 
the general problem of the need for teachers ol 
physical education: the critical and _ increasing 
shortage; time required for education of teachers; 
demand for qualified women; opportunities ahead. 
The three career reprints present occupational in- 
formation: nature of the field; professional prepara- 
tion required; types of positions; future outlook. 


Occupational Abstracts Nos. 162, 163, 
164, and 166: Painter, by Vernard F. Group; 
and Mechanical Engineer, by H. Alan 
Robinson; Elementary School Teacher; and 
Pathologist, by Sarah Splaver. Available 
from Personnel Services, Inc., Sydney F. 
Austin, Editor, Peapack, New Jersey. Single 
copies, $.50; special to students, $.25; cash 
with order. 


Give information under the following headings: 
Nature of the Work; Future Prospects; Opportuni- 
ties for Servicemen; Qualifications; Preparation; 
Entrance and Advancement; Earnings; Advantages 
and Disadvantages; Further Reading; and leaves 
space for listing sources of local information. 


Career Briefs, Vol. 4, Nos. 1, 2, and 3: 
Suggestions for Further Reading; Careers 


$14 


in Social Work; Careers in Industrial De- 
sign. Copies available from Career Briefs, 
Pratt Institute, 255 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 
5, New York. 


In Suggestions for Further Reading the student is 
told how to use the library to obtain occupational 
information. Discusses in addition business publica- 
tions, job orientation literature, periodicals, books 
with vocational significance, and occupations in 
novels. The occupational briefs include informa- 
tion on the history of the fields, description of the 
work performed, education and qualifications, earn- 
ing prospects, and suggestions for further reading. 


Shall I Study Pharmacy? Published by 
the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy. Copies available from R. A. 
Deno, Secretary, AACP, University of Michi- 
gan, College of Pharmacy, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 32 pp. $.35 each; special quan- 
tity discounts. 


Attractively illustrated brochure describing the 
work of the pharmacist including such special fields 
as hospital pharmacy and manufacturing pharmacy. 
Covers necessary abilities and interests; education, 
including high school and college preparation; and 
other considerations. Contains a list of accredited 


colleges of pharmacy. 


Engineering—A Creative Profession. Pre- 
pared by Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development. Copies available from the 
publisher, 29 West 39th Street, New York 
18, New York. 32 pp. $.25 each; special 
quantity discounts. 


Written in quest and answer form, this pamphlet 
defines engineering and discusses the common pat- 
terns of engineering work in all fields, including 
education. Contains special sections on civil engi- 
neering, mining am metallurgical engineering, 
mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, and 
chemical engineering. Discusses choosing a college, 
scholarships, achievement and aptitude testing, 
women in engineering, technical institutes, organiza- 
tion of the engineering profession, and industrial 
fields of activity. Contains bibliography. Replaces 
pamphlet: Engineering as a Career. 


B'nai B'rith Occupational Briefs: Careers 
in the Hospital Administration; Career as 
Food Technologist; Career as Industrial De- 
signer; Careers in Social Group Work in 
Jewish Agencies; Careers in Law; Careers 
Through Apprenticeships; Careers in the 
Printing Industry; Careers in Insurance 
Selling; Careers in Journalism; Careers in 
Office Machinery Repair; Published by the 
B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1761 
R. Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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Social Group Work and Apprenticeships. 
4 pp., all the rest 8 pp. $.20 each. 


These illustrated briefs provide information on 
topics of importance in career ey including: 
importance; size and history of the occupation or 
industry; outlook; nature of work; personal and 
educational qualifications; entry and advancement 
in occupation; earnings, hours, and working condi- 
tions; sources of employment; and sources of fur- 
ther information. 


Guidance Centre Monographs: Radio and 
Television Technician; Miner (Metal); 
Letter Carrier; Actuary; Plumber; Fireman; 
Shoe Repairman; Accountant; Air Line 
Pilot; Optometrist; X-Ray Technician; 
Sheet Metal Worker; Teacher; Clergyman; 
Pharmacist; Machine Draftsman; Real Es- 
tate Agent. Available from the Guidance 


Centre, Ontario College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, 371 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 
Canada; $.20 elsewhere. 
accompany order. 


Illustrated occupational monographs containing a 
definition of the work usually taken from the 


All 4 pp. $.12 in 
Remittance must 


Each gives in- 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
formation on the field under the following headings: 
History and Importance; Nature of the Work; Work- 
ing Conditions; Qualifications Necessary for Entry 
and Success; Preparation Needed; Opportunities for 


Advancement; Remuneration; a Disad- 
vantages; How to Get Started Toward the Occupa- 
tion; Related Occupations; and Further Reading. 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


SRA Junior Life Adjustment Booklet: 
Planning Your Job Future, by Emery Stoops 
and Lucile Rosenheim; Better Living Book- 
let: Improving Children’s Learning Ability, 
by Harry N. Rivlin. Science Research As- 
sociates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 
10, Illinois. $.40 each; special quantity dis- 
counts. 


Planning Your Job Future is designed for upper 
elementary and junior high students to encourage 
them to start thinking about careers. Contains 
personality and interest check lists, discusses how 
abilities and interests are related to job choice. Im- 
proving Children’s Learning Ability tells how learn- 
ing develops in childhood, adolescence, and ma- 
turity to aid teachers and parents to understand 
children’s behavior and help them learn better. 


To help you identify those students with emotional problems 


CURTIS COMPLETION FORM. 


by James W. Curtis, Supervising Psychologist 


| 


for the Illinois. Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


~ 

é 


Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, lilinois 


This new sentence comple- 
tion test will be useful in any 


Ps situation where it is important to eval- 
a. uate adjustment level. It will help educa- 

tional counselors identify students who will 
benefit from psychotherapy or psychiatric treatment. 
: — Standardized on adults and older adolescents.. 


For further information, write . . . 
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DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES— 


1954 


Arkansas 1943 


California 
Long Beach 1949 


Northern 1920 


San Diego 1952 


Southern 1922 


Co'orado 
Colorado 1925 


Northeastern 1951 
Univ. of Colo. 1950 


Connecticut 1929 


Delaware 1950 


District of Columbia 1922 


Florida 
North 1948 


South 1941 


Georgia 
Athens 1947 


Atlanta 1936 


Hawaii 
Honolulu 1937 


Pres., Georgia Adams, Dir. of Guidance, Pine Bluff High School, Pine Bluff 
Treas., Bernice Ware, Couns., El] Dorado Jr. High School, El Dorado 


Pres., John F. Mangold, Long Beach City College, Bus. & Tech. Div., 1305 
E. Pacific Coast Highway, Long Beach 

Treas., Ben C. Humphrey, Wilson High School, Long Beach 

Pres., Clifford P. Froehlich, Assoc. Prof. of Educ., Univ. of California, 


Berkeley 
Treas., Anne Bradfield, Alameda City Schools, Alameda 


Pres., Edward G. Stepanek, 4214 E. Overlook Drive, San Diego 15 

Treas., Harry E. Shierson, 1318 Felton Street, Szn Diego 2 

Pres., Anne Marie Rambo, Couns., Glendale College, 1500 N. Verdugo 
Road, Glendale 8 

Treas., Stephen C. Clark, Dept. of Psychology, John Muir College, Pasa- 


dena 3 


Pres., Walter O. Fischer, 1551 Fillmore, Denver 
Treas., William A. Garrison, 2530 South High, Denver 


Pres., Howard T. Reid, Colorado State of Education, Greele 
Treas., Myron Braden, Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins 


Treas., J. Clifton Williams, 952 Marine, Boulder 


Pres., Franklyn A. Graff, Dir. of Guid., Norwalk Public Schools, West 
Avenue School, South Norwalk 
Treas., Robert Bain, 27 Pearl Hill Street, Milford 


Pres., Henrietta L. Harrison, Dover High School, Dover 
Treas., H. Lee Weber, Delmar High School, Delmar 


Pres., Evelyn Murray, Empl. Couns. Specialist, U. S. E. S., Bureau of Empl. 
Security, Dept. of Labor, Washington 25 

Treas., Earl Klein, U. S. E. S., Bureau of Empl. Security, Dept. of Labor, 
Washington 25 


Pres., W. Edgar Moore, 1603 N. W. 10th Avenue, Gainesville 
Treas., Charles R. Foster, 504 N. E. 9th Avenue, Gainesville 


Pres., Lewis E. Walton, 5100 San Amaro Drive, Coral Gables 
Treas., Clark Ketzle, 10823 N. E. 2nd Court, Miami 


Pres., William B. King, Prin., Fitzgerald High School, Fitzgerald 
Pres., A. D. Jones, Principal, Whitefoord School, 35 Whitefoord Avenue, 


S. E., Atlanta 
Treas., Sarah Mae Rikard, 1005 Drewry Street, N. E., Atlanta 


Pres., Arthur Dole, Dir., Bureau of Testing and Guidance, Univ. of Hawaii, 


Honolulu 14 
Treas., Thomas Chang, 1178 Fort St., Honolulu 
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Illinois 
Central 1951 


Chicago 1920 


Indiana 
Central 1942 


Northeastern 1948 


Northern 1940 


lowa 1928 


Kansas 1928 


Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 1923 


New Orleans 1950 


Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 


Baltimore 1926 
Tri-State 1947 


Western 1952 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 1920 


Merrimac Valley 1941 
Western 1936 


Worcester 1936 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Lansing 1941 


January, 1954 


Pres., Gordon F. Anderson, College of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 
Treas., Marjorie Hensley, 809 South Fifth Street, Champaign 


Pres., wong Be Olson, Supv. of Training, First Natl. Bank of Chicago, 
Chica 

Treas., Waren L. Duval, Voc. Couns., Riverside-Brookfield High School, 
Riverside 


Pres., Alexander Moore, Vice-Principal, Crispus Attucks High School, 
Indianapolis 

Treas., Claude Keesling, 3348 North New Jersey Street, Indianapolis 

Pres., Homer W. Dutter, Rm. 110, North Side High School, Fort Wayne 

Treas., Ruth Chausse, Guid. Office, Central High School, Fort Wayne 

Pres., Audrey B. Russell, 228 W. Franklin Street, Elkhart 

Treas., Bess Day, 415 E. 8th Street, Michigan City 


Pres., Paul Kelso, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
Treas., Frank Wellman, fowa State College, Ames 


Pres., E. G. Kennedy, Dir. of Guidance, Kansas State Teachers College, 


Pittsburg 
Treas., Annabel Pringle, Dean of Girls, Topeka High Schools, Topeka 


Pres., Charles L. Hocker, 111 Chelan Drive, Lexington 
Treas., Catherine B. Richardson, 507 So. Third Street, Louisville (P. O. 


Box 168, Jeffersonville, Indiana) 


Pres., Arnoid Kuss, Counselor, Forties High School, New Orleans 
Treas., Ruth Mixon, Amite 

Pres., Frank D. Tournier, 4200 General Pershing Street, New Orleans 
Treas., Howard Gruenberg, 2231 Napoleon Avenue, New Orleans 


Pres., Merle Finley, Guilford Community Dist. High School, Guilford 


Pres., Minnie Mencke, 1707 East 35th Street, Baltimore 18 

Treas., Clara Banos, 614 No. Augusta Avenue, Baltimore 29 

Pres., Max Baumann, 2902 Lyndhurst Avenue, Baltimore 16 
Treas., Elizabeth Kennedy, 912 Belgian Avenue, Baltimore 18 
Pres., William C. Van Newkirk, State Teachers College, Frostburg 
Treas., Hannah S. Allamong, Fort Hill High School, Cumberland 
Pres., Daniel Skeath, Box 196, Brunswick 

Treas., Earle Zile, 30 Manchester Avenue, Westminster 


Pres., $. Norman Feingold, Jewish Vocational Service, 72 Franklin Street, 


Boston 
Treas., Charles L. Sewall, Burdett College, Dir. of Guid., 156 Stuart Street, 


Boston 
Pres., Joseph M. Walsh, High School, Lawrence 
Pres., Mary E. Corcoran, Forest Park Jr. High School, Springfield 
Treas., Edward D. Tripp, Ordnance Dist., Springfield Armory, Springfield 
(439 Gifford Street, Springfield) 
Pres., Mary Jane Brownlee, Couns., Classical High School, Worcester 
Treas., Dorothee Howe, Industrial Relations Couns., Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester 


Pres., Grace L. Weston, 16031 Buckingham Road, Birmingham 
Treas., William F. Clarke, 4307 Mankato, Royal Oak 

Pres., Thomas A. Goodrich, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Treas., Richard Jobe, Ingham County Juvenile Court, Lansing 
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Wolverine 1951 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
Heart of America 1946 


Ozark 1952 


St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


New Jersey 1929 


New Mexico 1952 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 
Long Island 1943 


Mid-Hudson 1940 


Mohawk Valley 1941 


New York City 1920 


Rochester 1923 


Teachers College 1925 


Westchester-Putnam 1939 


Western 1939 


North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Akron Area 1947 


Pres., George A. Hyry, 712 Dwight Street, Ypsilanti 
Treas., Edna Mae Thiesen, 3244 Dakota, Flint 


Pres., Vivian H. Hewer, 101 Eddy Hall, Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis 
Treas. (Elect), Burton C. Baker, kk. Empl. Div., Minnesota Mining & Mig. 
Co., St. Paul 


Pres., Leon Bernstein, 202 LaSalle Bldg., 8 E. 9th Street, Kansas City 

Treas., Maude Mueller, South East High School, 3500 E. Meyer Blvd., 
Kansas City 

Pres., Joe Cox, Cabool 

Treas., Gene Carrett, O'Reilly V. A. Hospital, Springfield 

Pres., Mary Lichliter, Dir. of Guidance & Placement, Lindenwood College 
St. Charles 

Treas., Clara Mutshnick, Teacher-Co-ordinator Distributive Ed., Beaumont 
High School, 3836 Natural Bridge Avenue, St. Louis 7 


Pres., R. Glenn Kennedy, Fort Benton 
Treas., Catherine Rathman, Great Falls High School, Great Falls 


Pres., Carrie R. Losi, Dir. of Guid., Board of Educ., Newark 
Treas., Alexander W. Nissenbaum, Dean of Boys, Ferris High School, 
Jersey City 


Pres., Arthur A. Wellck, 724 Solano Drive, N. E., Albuquerque 
Treas., John P. Flores, 4708 Robin Avenue, N. E., Albuquerque 


Pres., Gilbert Shults, Johnson City High School, Johnson City 

Treas., Joseph Powers, Benjamin Franklin School, Binghamton 

Pres., Alice Keays, McKinley Jr. High School, Schenectady 

Treas., Florence Dwyer, Scotia High School, Scotia 

Pres., Marie E. Tutton, Port Byron Central School, Port Byron 

Treas., Birt Evans, Baldwinsville Central School, Baldwinsville 

Pres., Grace Geiger, Toaz Junior High School, Huntington Station 

Treas., Sherman Masten, Hofstra College, Hempstead 

Pres., Robert T. Ross, Poughkeepsie High School, Poughkeepsie 

Treas., Georginan Gurney, Wappinger Falls High School, Wappinger Falls 


Pres., Sherry Wood, No. 2 Supervisory Dist., Bd. of Coop. Services, Oneid? 
County, Canastota 

Treas., Sam Belardi, N. Y. State Empl. Serv., Utica 

Pres., Dr. Milton Schwebel, 29 Liggett Road, Valley Stream, Long Island 

Treas., Mildred Bloom, 112 West 88, New York City 24 

Pres., Isabel K. Wallace, Voc. Couns. & Placement Officer, College for 
Women, Univ. of Rochester, Rochester 

Treas., John Cosmano, Occupational Tech., New York State Empl. Bureau, 
155 Main Street, Rochester 

Pres., Lester Luntz, 31-41 81st Street, Jackson Heights 

Treas., Charlotte Helfand, Rm. 420 Whittier Hall, 1230 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York City 27 

Pres., George A. Favareau, Coordinator of Pupil Personnel Services, 
Katonah Public School, Katonah 

Treas,, Sarah 1. Palm, Westchester School of Nursing, Valhalla 

Pres.. Thomas R. Sonne, 1269 Michigan Ave., Buffalo 9 

Treas., Leora Richardson, 1643—8th Street, Niagara Falls 


Pres., Frank G. Fuller, East Carolina College, Greenville 
Treas., Anne T. Freeman, P. O. Box 2209, Raleigh 


Pres., T. W. Prior, Dir. of Training, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 16 
Treas., William Bond, Dir. of Training, B. F. Goodrich Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron 8 
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Central 1938 


Cincinnati 1920 


Miami Valley 1946 


Northeastern 1924 


Northwestern 1938 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 1948 


Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 
Central 1939 


Conrad Weiser 1948 
Erie 1940 


Keystone 1943 
Philadelphia Vicinity 1920 


Western 1925 


Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Houston 1946 


South Texas 1950 


Virginia 1931 


Washington 
Seattle 1928 


Tacoma 1950 


January, 1954 


Pres., Collins W. Burnett, Coordinator of Student Personnel, College of 
Education, Ohio State University 

Treas., Harold E. Dial, Psychologist, Ohio State Civil Service Commission, 
Columbus 

Pres., Andrew A. Santanan, 2496 Harison Avenue, Cincinnati 11 

Treas., Gertrude S. Bellis, R. N., 220 Fosdick Street, Cincinnati 19 (Dir. of 
Affiliate Program in Psychiatric Nursing, Longview State Hospital) 

Pres., Thomas E. Cook, Couns., Roosevelt High School, 909 McCleary 
Avenue, Dayton 6 

Treas., Lloyd A. Rensel, Dir., Guid. Center, Univ. of Dayton, Dayton 


Pres., Eleanore J. Bouquard, Clevite Corp., Cleveland 

Treas., Clifford L. Graves, Fenn College, Cleveland 

Pres., Frieda A. Heiby, 1349 Lincoln Avenue, Toledo 7 

Treas., Marcena Garwood, Ohio State Employment Services, 145 Michgan 
Avenue, Toledo 


Pres., Fred S. Barbee, 100 FE. Lilac Lane, Midwest City 


Pres., James W. Manning, Counselor, Vocational Counselor, Franklin High 
School, 5446 S. E. Division, Portland 

Treas., Jessie Blackburn, Dean of Girls, Central High School, P. O. Box 
208, Route #1, Independence 


Pres., Clara Carpenter, 640—5th Avenue, Williamsport 

Treas., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn Street, Milton 

Pres., Frances A. Rahn, R. D. #2, Michlenberg Park, Reading 

Pres., Ellen Connel, Administration Annex, Guidance Dept., 224 French 
Street, Erie 

Pres., S. Ernest Kilgore, Dean, McCaskey High School, Lancaster 

Treas., Kenneth B. Hoover, Dean, Messiah College, Grantham 

Pres., Benjamin J. Novak, Frankford High School, Oxford & Wakeling 
Street, Philadelphia 24 

Treas., Robert W. Cope, P. O. Box 194, Schwenksville 

Pres., Miss E. Brenneta Andrews, 372 So. Highland Avenue, Pittsburgh 6 

Treas., Hal C. Teal, 43 Pocomo Drive, Pittsburgh 20 


Pres., Haydee aoe. Experimental Station, Rio Piedras 
Treas., Fernando is, Stevenson, Box 746, Rio Piedras 


Pres., Edith M. Hutton, Pawtucket School Dept., Pawtucket 
Treas., Raymond W. Houghton, Aldrich High School, Warwick 


Pres., R. E. C. Love, West High School, Knoxville 
Treas., Robyn S. Walker, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 910 Walnut Street, Knoxville 
Pres., Herman Carroll, 1801 Glen Echo Road, Nashville 

Treas., C. W. Spence, Apt. 1, 1219—17th Avenue, S., Nashville 


Pres., Robert H. Hughes, Houston Public Schools, 1500 Louisiana, Houston 

Treas., Winifred O'Hara, Houston Public Schools, 2615 Commonwealth, 
Houston 

Pres., Alvin L. Wilson, Chief Counseling Section, V. A. R. O., San Antonio 

Treas., Edwin S. Keasler, Couns., North East High School. San Antonio 


Pres., A. J. Mapp, Supt. of Schools, Portsmouth 
Treas., Sibyl Page, Counselor, Granby High School, Norfolk 


Pres., Harvey Frankel, 4324—6th Ave., N. E., Seattle 5 

Treas., Marian Candee, Lincoln High School, 4400 Interlake Ave., Seattle 3 
Pres., June Young, — Security Dept., 1501 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma 2 
Treas., Roy Cochrane, Tacoma Public Schools, Box 1357, Tacoma 1} 
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Wisconsin 1926 
Pres., M. Arline Albright, Marquette Univ., Milwaukee 
Treas., C. A. Tuttle, Norris Foundation School, Muckwonago 


Milwaukee 1929 Pres., Herbert J. Rass, Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., West Allis 
Treas., Miss Evelyn Shaw, Milwaukee Vocational & Adult School, Milwaukee 


Wyoming 1932 
Pres., Lyle L. Miller, Head, Dept. of Guid., College of Educ., Univ. of 
Wyoming, Laramie 


Dominion of Canada 
British Columbia 1948 Pres., J. C. Chisholm, Youth Counseling Service, YMCA, Vancouver 
Treas., James Findlay, Mental Health Coordinator, Burnaby North High 
School, Burnaby, B. C. 


Maritime 1947 Pres., A. A. Chisholm, Vice-Principal & Director of Guidance, Halifax 
County Vocational High School, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Treas., Gordon Myers, Personnel Manager, Robert Simpson Eastern Ltd., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Ontario 1938 Pres., Roy F. Bennett, 144 Sheridan St., Brantford, Ontario 


PROFESSIONAL PROVINCIALISM 


Each profession makes progress, but it is progress in its own groove. Now to 
be mentally in a groove is to live in contemplating a given set of abstractions. 
The groove prevents straying across country, and the abstraction abstracts 
from something to which no further attention is paid. But there is no groove 
of abstractions which is adequate for the comprehension of human life. Thus 
in the modern world, the celibacy of the medieval learned class has been 


replaced by a celibacy of the intellect which is divorced from the concrete 

contemplation of the complete facts... . The remainder of life is treated 

superficially, with the imperfect categories of thought derived from one 
profession.—Alfred North Whitehead in Science and the Modern World. 


INFLUENCE OF TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Even in a technologically developed country like the United States, the 

development and widespread use of such inventions as the automobile, air- 

plane, radio, motion picture have had far-reaching social and psychological 

effects. They have affected not only people's concepts of speed and time, 

but their whole life activities, their tastes, their dreams, and aspirations.— 
Muzafer Sherif in An Outline of Social Psychology. 
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